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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A complete system of musical instruction for our Catholic 
schools, beginning with the first grade and culminating in the 
college work leading to the Bachelor of Music Degree, has been 
planned and is being carried into effect in many parts of the country. 
The vocal work is comprised in the Catholic Education Music 
Course which is being developed by Mrs. Justin Ward. During 
the first four years in this course the children’s voices are placed 
and trained, the rudiments of music are imparted, and the 
children learn to read music with facility. In this way, secure 
foundations are laid for the development of plain chant and for 
secular vocal music. During the subsequent four years of the 
elementary school a series of music readers will provide for the 
cultivation of the children’s taste for the best in secular vocal 
music. A second course will instruct the children in ecclesiastical 
music so that they may be prepared to take their proper place in 
the services of the Church. Instruction in instrumental music 
may also be begun in the fifth year and carried forward throughout 
the elementary school, the secondary school and the college. The 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons is adapted for this line of 
instruction. This course was found to be the nearest available 
approach to the ideal instruction in theory and in practice on the 
piano. Moreover, the course is found so comprehensive and thor- 
ough as to form a suitable basis for the work leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Music, conferred by the Catholic University. By a 
proper use, therefore, of the Catholic Education Music Course and 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, which complement each 
other in a unique manner, the child’s musical education may be 
begun in the first grade mardi ae throughout the ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools until it is finally completed in the 
University and the Degree of Bachelor of Music obtained. 

This scheme for musical education aims to unify and systema- 
tize the teaching of music in our Catholic schools throughout the 
country. The task of carrying this plan to a successful issue is a 
difficult one, involving as it does credits for home study, advanced 
standing certificates of progress and diplomas, with its adjust- 
ments to diocesan school systems, with its required residence at the 
University in summer session and the academic year, and with its 
final examinations and tests to guarantee proper qualification for 
the reception of University degrees. All this requires the services 
of musicians of the highest standing, together with the mature 
experience of teachers and organizers. 

The Catholic school system is exceedingly fortunate in having 
the enthusiastic labors of Mrs. Ward to develop the vocal music 
of our schools, and of Mr. Alexander Henneman, who will devote a 
large part of his time and energy to the Department of Music in 
the Sisters College and to the organizing of musical instruction in 
our Catholic schools throughout the country. Mr. Henneman 
will still continue his connection with the Art Publication Society, 
and in all that pertains to the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
he will keep in close touch with the editor-in-chief, Leopold 
Godowsky, and with the associate editors which number such 
well-known musicians as Joseph Hofmann, E. Stillman Kelley, 
and Emil Sauer. 

An important step in advance was taken recently by the Uni- 
versity when it decided to give high school credits for satisfactory 
work in the Progressive Series, and to confer the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Music upon those who would successfully complete the 
course as outlined in the year-book of the Sisters College. 

How well and rapidly the work is progressing may be seen from 
the following interview and published accounts: 

Father Gilfillan, of the Cathedral of St. Louis, in a recent inter- 
view with Mr. Henneman was asked how the Sacred Heart School 
was getting on with the Catholic Education Music Course. He 
replied: “Very well indeed. The results are amazing, and 
though the Bishop was very doubtful as to whether the children 
would be able to do what Mrs. Ward claimed they would, in her 
address last summer, the results show that she was not too 
optimistic.” He also stated that Mother Lilly had heard the chil- 
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dren and said it proved a great surprise to her to see how much the 
little ones could do in so short a time. He is convinced that this 
whole movement will result beneficially to Catholic schools and to 
education in general. 

On September 29 Mrs. Ward gave a demonstration of the course 
at the Sacred Heart Academy, Elmhurst. The following account 
is reprinted from the Providence Visitor, of October 5: 


Splendid Results are Shown. Children of the Primary Grades Read 
at Sight with Accuracy and Facility. Method is Fundamental as 
Preparation for Congregational Singing of Gregorian Chant in 
Every Catholic Church. 

A demonstration of the Catholic Course in Music was given on 
Saturday morning at the Academy of the Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, 
by twenty-six children from the School of the Annunciation, New 
York city. The accuracy and facility with which children from 
the primary grades read music at sight were splendid evidences 
of the excellence of the systen which is being developed in this 
country under the direction of Mrs. Justine Ward. The Annun- 
ciation School is in charge of the Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
twenty minutes of each day is devoted to musical training. Prac- 
tically every child in the school is able to read notes at sight and 
this in itself is a strong recommendation for the method endorsed 
by the Pontifical Institute at Rome, taught in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and exemplified in a practical way by the 
primary pupils of Mrs. Ward. 

The children were chosen at random from the first four grades 
of the school and their exhibition on Saturday elicited the genuine 
admiration of the audience composed of Right Reverend Bishop 
Harkins, members of the clergy, representatives of the teaching 
orders of the diocese and several organists and choir directors. 
The aim of the course is to train the children to sing the Gregorian 
Chant and ultimately to introduce congregational singing in every 
church in the country, in accordance with the regulations set 
down in the “Motu Proprio” of Pope Pius X. 

In her introductory remarks, explanatory of the system, Mrs. 
Ward stated that its object was to re-assert the value of music as 
a basic branch of education. 

“In the sphere of religion,” she said, “the Church uses every 
avenue to reach the soul. How else can the soul of the child be 
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reached except through the senses? Even in the Mass there is 
no abstract intellectual conception; it is all movement, gesture, 
sound, color—even perfume. The Church is using the senses as 
avenues to the soul, as helps toward the assimilation of religious 
truth. 

“The educational value of music has been re-asserted by the 
Holy See as a means to train and form the mind of the faithful to 
all sanctity. Every impression conveyed to the child demands 
some means of expression. Modern educational experiment and 
our own experience in the classroom prove it. Only when a child 
expresses an idea does it become his own, and we have in music 
the strongest and most direct means of expression. 

“Much has been done toward training the eye, but little for the 
ear, and although all can grasp it, the whole realm of ordered sound 
has been neglected and treated as a subject of specialists. 

“Our Catholic forefathers considered music one of the three 
subjects essential for a university degree. The Medieval Church, 
when free to develop along educational lines which really expressed 
her own spirit and not a necessary compromise with the secular 
spirit of the day, made music basic. It was for everybody, not for 
a favored few. Further than this, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, St. 
Boniface, St. Hilary, all used music in the spreading of the Gospel 
to all nations. It is one of the Church’s great forces toward the 
assimilation of religious truth. It is one of her great means of 
forming character to a desired type, and was a powerful force in 
civilizing Europe. 

“Why has the Church used music in her liturgy? Surely not 
for amusement, distraction, or relaxation. It has been adopted 
with an educational purpose—to make her dogmas easier to assim- 
ilate. Pope Pius restored all things in Christ, among them music, 
for he realized its value as a help to form,the mind and heart by 
adding life and efficacy to thought. 

“Today, after 300 years’ lapse from the Catholic educational 
ideal, we are returning. The Protestant Reformation destroyed 
monastic schools, destroyed the practice of liturgical hours, killed 
liturgical life and educational life at its sources. Music was 
transformed from its high vocation to an accomplishment; from 
a necessity for all to a privilege of the few. It is now becoming 
more and more generally recognized that music may be an im- 
portant department of education and hence, from earliest child- 
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hood, beginning in the first grade—because there the child receives 
his first and strongest impressions and needs from the first an 
adequate means of expression, it is planned to lead up to liturgical 
music of the Church. Liturgy is the Church’s official way of 
educating her children in the essential truths of faith. In liturgy 
she conveys her life to the faithful, almost like the circulation of the 
blood, reaching each member. 

“Any person who is going to take part in the singing of the 
liturgy must be able to read music at sight with accuracy and 
facility. We can no longer be a race of musical illiterates, and 
as no human memory could retain four different musical numbers 
every day of the liturgical year—more than twelve hundred musical 
numbers corresponding to the Proper of the Mass for all those 
feasts, singers must read at sight. The day of rote song is past 
for Catholics. 

“It is evident that this great movement in the Church is going 
to fail if we begin the reform in choirs. With these it is too late 
to begin. A few rich churches may be able to hire competent 
singers—but a few rich churches do not make the Church. The 
reforms apply to the poor little country parish and the poor little 
city parish, and if the school children are trained right, and early 
enough, the whole situation can be solved. 

“The method must be such as to prepare children to sing the 
praise of God. It must not be susperficial; the singing of a few 
rote songs, however nicely, will not suffice. We propose to teach 
children music, to really express themselves in music as in a lan- 
guage,:to intellectualize the emotions. This will not be difficult 
if we go about it in the right way. It is no harder to learn to read 
music than to read language—indeed it is easier. There are only 
seven notes in the scale, while in the alphabet there are twenty- 
six letters.” 

A text-book on the system for the first four grades has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Ward and Elizabeth Perkins. The preface was 
written by Drs. Pace and Shields of the Catholic University. In it, 
these eminent educators declare that the value of music for the 
educative process is especially evident in the teaching of religion. 
There are few forms of worship, they say, in which singing does 
not appear as an important element; and even where liturgical 
practice has been reduced to a minimum, the hymn or some similar 
composition has been quite generally retained. Spontaneously, 
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religious belief seeks utterance and in turn it is deepened by ap- 
propriate expression. The organic activities are thus made the 
allies of faith and piety, and music, so often employed to arouse 
sensuous emotion, becomes a stimulus to purer thought and 
higher aspiration. 

From the earliest Christian times, the Church has shown her 
appreciation of the power of music as a factor in the spiritual life. 
“The Church,” says Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio on the 
subject, “has always recognized and honored progress in the arts, 
admitting to the service of religion everything good and beautiful 
discovered by genius in the course of ages—always, however, with 
due regard to the liturgical laws.” Now, among these arts, 
music has invariably held a high, if not the foremost place. 

While painting, sculpture and architecture, as products of gen- 

ius, could appeal to a comparatively small number, the song, com- 
posed and set to music by the great artists, could be and actually 
was taken up by the people as the most fitting utterance of their 
feeling. How true this was in the old law is readily seen from the 
Book of Psalms which not only supplies the inspiration, but also 
incites the Israelites to the proper musical expression—psallite 
sa 
The Church of the New Dispensation has carried on to a higher 
plane, with a deeper meaning, the song-impulse of the Old. Both 
in the psalmody of the monastery and in the prescribed offices of 
the Cathedral Choir, the canonical regulations have given the 
preference to regular ecclesiastical chants over the private recita- 
tion of the breviary hours; and the Divine Office itself has been 
constantly enriched by the writers of antiphons, sequences, and 
hymns. 

But it is particularly in the most solemn of the liturgical actions, 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, that the Church has shown her 
zeal for musical expression, and her prudence as well. Although 
genius has been attracted by the depth and variety of the themes 
which the Mass suggests, and, acting on the suggestion, has pro- 
duced marvels in the way of tonal effects, the Church has invariably 
set a bound to the purely artistic effect where it tended to obscure 
or to eliminate the devotional content. She has not forbidden 
the composer to exercise his talent in producing brilliant settings 
for the sacred theme; she has not condemned the works of a 
Mozart or a Beethoven. But she has insisted that all ecclesias- 
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tical music should be ecclesiastical; in other words, that it should 
be a just and adequate expression of the religious thought which 
it undertakes to interpret. So far as music is in keeping, not 
alone with the word and phrases of the liturgical texts, but rather 
with their content and meaning, the Church gives her willing ap- 
proval. But when the revelry of tone and richness of musical 
color begin to dominate, it is evidently time to look somewhat 
more closely into the effect that is apt to be produced on the 
mind of the hearer. The Church does not hold that the mere 
singing of hymns can lead a soul to salvation, but she does main- 
tain that when a hymn is sung, there shall be a certain adapta- 
tion of sound to meaning, and this, after all, is the plainest dic- 
tate of common sense and of psychology. 

Experience shows that where the pupil is trained to a mere 
formalism in music the result is the same as when words are made 
to take the place of content. Unless thought and feeling be first 
developed, and united with a view to expression, not much can be 
gained through the medium of song. The singing may be correct 
enough in itself, but it will have no educative value if it be not an 

appropriate expression of the thought. 

The Church has thus an important part to play, not only in 
securing the proper expression of her own liturgical ideas, but also 
in purifying and elevating the whole function of music as a social 
factor. The influence of song must pass out from sanctuary and 
chancel to home and social circles. If there are corrupting and 
degrading elements in any sphere where music is influential, the 
remedy must be supplied by the purer, more elevating influences 
which the ecclesiastical chant is able to exert. It is not, then, so 
much a matter of choice between one artistic form and another as 
between one moral agency that strives for aesthetic betterment 
and many others that would pervert music to moral ruin. 

The situation is quite clear. Music is a natural expression of 
what the mind of the child has assimilated. If we give, in musical 
form, the appropriate outlook to Catholic thought and belief, we 
thereby carry forward the work of education, and at the same 

time we further the ideals which the Church sets before us. 

We reprint the following from the Catholic News of New York 
City: 

" CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN LITURGICAL MUSIC 

A demonstration of school music, planned to lead up to the 
realization of the full ideal of the Holy See that the people should 
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join in the liturgical singing, was given on Thursday, October 
25, at the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, in the 
presence of his Eminence, Cardinal Farley, and many of the 
prominent priests of the diocese, as well as many of the Sisters 
from the various teaching orders. 

In opening the demonstration, Mrs. Cabot Ward explained 
briefly the purpose of the work, namely, to reassert the value of 
music as a basic part of Catholic education and to work out a 
simple and practical plan by which music can be restored to its 
true place in our Catholic classrooms, with the ultimate result 
of enabling the faithful to take an active part in the liturgical 
music of the Church, according to the wishes of the Holy See. 
The demonstration showed this plan as worked out in every 
detail by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. The children from 
the parish school, from the ages of seven to nine, showed the solid 
foundation which the method gives in reading music at sight and 
in forming the voice. The hearers were impressed, not only with 
the fluency with which the children read music, but with the great 
beauty of their tone. A request was made that some one in the 
audience should write a new melody for the children to read, 
which was done, the melody selected being the “ Exultet,” which 
the children read instantly and memorized. 

The work was then shown in a more advanced stage by the 
students of the academy, who rendered several Gregorian melodies, 
every pupil joining in the singing, although many of them had 
had but three weeks of previous training. Once more what stood 
out were the beauty of tone and the musical intelligence shown by 
the pupils. 

The occasion ended with Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, at which the music sung was entirely Gregorian and 
was rendered by all the Religious of the community as well as 
the pupils, with exquisite beauty and devotion. 

The occasion bore striking witness to the fact that the reforms 
in sacred music desired by the Holy See are not by any means 
impracticable, but are easy to conform to, provided the proper 
preparation be given the children in our schools. 

At the closing of the exercises, His Eminence congratulated 
both teachers and pupils, saying: “In all my experience I have 
never heard a tone so sweet or such clever and intelligent reading 
of music. I would like to hear such singing in all our classrooms 
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from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and as a result I hope to see the 
day when all our people will join in singing the beautiful and 
inspiring Gregorian chant.” 

Many of the teaching orders who attended the normal course 
given at Manhattanville last summer were among the audience. 
Among them were Sisters of St. Dominic, of St. Francis, of the 
Divine Compassion, of Mercy, of St. Ursula, of St. Agnes, of St. 
Joseph and of the Holy Child Jesus, all of whom are using the 
system and obtaining exvellent results. 

Among those who attended the demonstration were: Mgr. 
Thomas G. Carroll, Mgr. James H. McGean, Mgr. John P. Chid- 
wick, Mgr. Henry A. Brann, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cantwell, of 
Los Angeles; the Rev. Charles J. Powers, C.S.P.; Thomas F. 
White, S.J.; John J. Wynne, S.J.; J. B. Young, S.J.; J. R. Heffer- 
nan, Father Cahill, Father Harmon, Michael Shea, and Fathers 
Cogan, Dugan, Spina, Minogue, McGrath, and O’Leary. 

There were also present M. Bonnet, the famous organist of 
St. Eustache, Paris; Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church; George Fischer, Mrs. Herbert D. Robbins, 
Mrs. Outerbridge Horsey, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Albert Locke, and many others. 

Tuomas Epwarp 


DEMOCRACY, IDEALISM AND EDUCATION! 


The theme we are asked to treat is pregnant with vital stuff: 
ideas and ideals—“ Democracy and Idealism.” What a wealth of 
energy, of thought, of achievement those twin ideas suggest. 
What a call is made upon us to face them fairly and squarely 
without blinking facts and avoiding efforts though they appear 
to make for the very Pisgah-height. Democracy and idealism, 
these two things inseparably yoked, belong to every truly American 
disposition. They run in our blood, throb in our heart, and strive 
to express themselves in our intelligence; they dictate themselves 
in our ceaseless consideration, and urge upon us, as a personal and 
patriotic duty, the task of making them more close-knit in our 
aims, in our efforts and in our daily lives. 

For over a century our democracy has been in the spotlight 
for our neighbor nations. Publicists have foretold that the 
experiment of popular government in these United States will 
turn out a flat failure. Political psychologists have prated how 
democracy is and must of necessity always be productive of little 
good and much ill to the cause of human progress. European wise- 
acres have called it a dream, or a clever swindle by which the 
masses of the people are persuaded that they are freemen merely 
because they are free to elect men who are free to do what they, 
and nor what the electors, like to do once the election is over. 

Sceptics have stood aghast, wagged their heads and wondered 
how we could keep our feet and not run amuck; how one big head 
could steady all we do. Finally, I had almost said, “funereally,” 
German Junkers, with an inborn autocratic hatred of our success- 
ful democracy, have envied our wealth, plotted against our 
liberty and, suspicious of American commercial success, have 
essayed to sound our doom and strike a blow at the liberties of 
the world. In despite of all this the cold fact of history shows that 
the progressive countries of Europe, instead of mourning at our 
wake, are really following in our steps and are tending under © 
veiled forms to become more and more democratic. Nothing 
being clearer than that our spirit is affecting the entire life and 


1 Paper read at the 31st Annual Convention of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, under the 
Auspices of Vassar College, November 30, 1917. 
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thought of mankind, it remains for us to inquire: What sort of 
lead are we giving them? What is the 40s of our present-day 
democracy? Well may we ask this of ourselves. 

Ours, today, is the best possible kind of government. By com- 
mon consent we are a community more powerful, more prosperous, 
more intelligent and more free than any other which the world 
has ever seen. Our national policies and procedure with outside 
peoples have been characterized by a splendid magnanimity un- 
paralleled by any other nation. The truth is that the American 
government is more Christian than any other afoot in its dealings 
with alien peoples. The “open door” in China—to recite fairly 
recent incidents—was American in idea and in initiative; alone 
among the powers we returned to her our share of the indemnity 
for educational purposes. We dug the Panama puddle and let 
our neighbor’s children play in the canal provided they don’t 
throw dirt too far and too hard. The American spirit, here as well 
as elsewhere displayed, has been well personified in that poem to 
the President. 


“He plead for honor and the country’s good 
And craved ‘ungrudging measure’ of support: 
The sages gave approval as they could 
And left to history the ungrudging sort.” 2 


True, there were times when we had a chip on our shoulder; 
we knocked Cuba down, but the better to show her how to stand 
on her own feet once for all. Again, we thrashed the Spaniard 
for bullying and then bathed his black eye; capturing the Philip- 
pines in order to give Cuba her freedom, we paid for them anon. 
There isn’t another nation on earth that would have turned the 
other cheek to Mexico as we did. And now we have entered the 
world war perhaps to bear the worst brunt; while the soul of our 
nation affirms its supreme willingness to sacrifice its all—men, 
money, materials—for justice and honor, and to save the world for 
democracy. Can we keep on championing the God-given rights 
of man? More still, can we do for ourselves what we are doing for 
others, and give the lie to that ugly line, penned by one of our 
own, who wrote: 


“Who that sees the meanness of our politics but inly congratu- 
lates Washington that he is long already wrapped in his ud 


* Robert U. Johnson. 
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and forever safe; that he was laid sweet in his grave, the hope of 
humanity not yet subjugated in him.”* 


Refraining, for the nonce, from any reply to that hard word, let 
us ask ourselves: Whereby can the noblest of all efforts ever made 
at self-government be maintained an enduring fact? How can we 
keep, high above the dust, standards that threaten to fall? “To 
many,” someone has said, “‘and to her own self, the United States 
is a great and portentous problem.” That problem must come 
home to the mind of every true American. In times like these, 
especially, it is incumbent upon all of us to hold the mirror up to 
nature; see ourselves as we truly are, as well as take for a time the 
“ithers see us” view, and never go away forgetful of what we 
actually are and what we ought to be. Frankly let us ask our- 
selves whether, in the course towards her hidden destiny, American 
democracy is making for improvement or degradation. The answer 
to this must give the strict unvarnished truth and hold the acid 
test of the ideal—the right ideal; and it must bespeak the fact 
either of a rise or a fall from that ideal. 


“An ideal is more than an idea, in two ways at least; for it 
stands in some sense for the archetype from which things are copied, 
and to which they ought to be conformed, rather than for a 
mental image derived from things as they are. The proper locus 
of ideals is the Divine mind; if they are in our mind, it is thence 
we have borrowed them, and not directly from experience. Again, 
an ideal is an object of love no less than of thought. It is something 
whose contemplation rests, satisfies, delights the mind; and which 
the will longs to realize, and make actual, wherever it should be 
realized and made actual. For practical purposes of discussion 
it will be sufficient to say that ‘idealism’ is the conception and 
the love of what ought to be;.or better still, it is the love of ideals, 
the aspiring after perfection. 

“There are high ideals and low ideals, according to the cast of 
various minds and their greater or less power of transcending 
experience and of rising towards the spiritual and divine. And 
there are right and wrong ideals, according as the conception is 
or is not duly founded in the nature of things. A high ideal may 
be chimerical and impossible. It may involve contradictions and 
absurdities, not apparent to our limited view. A society of free: 
agents in which every member should perform his part faultlessly 
and perfectly, and in which no energy or talent should be wasted 
or misapplied, becomes more and more chimerical in proportion 
to the number of its members, the complexity of its organization, - 


3 Emerson. 
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the multitude and difficulty of its aims. Still, the ‘ideal’ in such 

cases is not without its use, provided it be recognized rather as 

determining the direction of our efforts than as fixing a definite 

= It is a term to approximate too indefinitely, without ever 
oping to attain.” 

Since idealism is the motive power of all progress, where there 
is scant ideal at work there can be but wretched endeavor. All 
nations, however, just as all men, have an ideal base or lofty—a 
governing aim which somehow shapes character and affects 
destiny. If “a noble aim faithfully kept is a noble deed,” a 
national ideal assiduously preserved, pleading for “honor and the 
country’s good” is a tremendous achievement. Pindar could 
have called ours: aiy# 5:6s—a ray of God; and St. Paul would have 
told us how “Expectation waiteth for revelation.” “For we are 
saved by Hope. But Hope that is seen is not Hope. For what 
a man seeth why doth he hope for.” (Rom. 8.) 

The ideal to be strong and heroic should not remain remote 
from human endeavor. The true ideal must needs be a working 
ideal. It must urge us to raise the mind and drive the energies, 
must build itself up on the real, the actual; else ever remain 
a thing vain, deceitful, imaginary, unefficacious. It is not enough 
to cherish an ideal in the heart, we must also profess it with our 
lives. Once put in the yoke of human effort, the longing upflood- 
ing in the soul of a man or a nation, for truth, justice and liberty 
shall grow with each new access of action; for strength increases 
in the measure that we increase in ourselves the ability to do with 
ourselves what we wish, what is eternally desirable. More than 
this, every step toward our ideal will show it to us more closely 
and clearly, will expand and articulate our conception of it, and 
will reveal to us more distinctly it simplicit content. Solvitur 
ambulando. Homo sum et puto nil humani a me alienum. 

Therefore democracy and idealism, twin-born in our life, need 
to be watched with a mother’s secret hope, “quiet-eyed and glad, 
in the darkness;” they must be reared gently, patiently, per- 
severingly so that they may grow into the outward embodiment 
of word and deed that we want them to become. The faithful 
keeping of our ideal in our inmost soul gives it more and more 
potency to body forth in daily expression but, let us remember 
that besides a clear cognition of democracy’s real destination 
besides the outward expression thereof in voice and pen, there 
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must also be constant effort, many tribulations, indestructible 
determination. To further the nation’s palmary interests we must 
know what they are, and how to treat them; and apart from 
history of human experience, we can know this more immediately 
through the medium of our own passions, our own judgments, our 
own ideas and ideals, which not infrequently are rather as correct 
as they are capable of being than as they ought to be. After all 
has been said, Aristotle put the poignard of wisdom at the heart 
of the truth when he said: “He who proposes to make inquiry 
concerning what government is best ought first to determine what 
manner of living is most eligible.” 

Panoplied as we are with the principles and maxims of those 
who have gone before us, let us not be unmindful that democracy 
has every right to demand that we Live as well as HoLD her 
doctrines. Not with our mouth merely, must we believe in her, 
but with our whole heart. Her creed and our conduct must 
advance hand in hand; she must be personalized in our everyday 
procedure; her ideal must be maintained not only in our words, 
but in our ways; not only with our lips but in our daily lives; by 
our intelligent energies and all the resources at their command. 
Non enim dormientibus beneficia sed observantibus deferuntur. 
Nor can we forget that every movement of the past has left its 
mark upon our democracy and helps to characterize the present 
endeavor which in its turn will be built into the fabric national. 

Now as to the proper procedure of idealism intent upon democ- 
racy. Ideals, indeed, are suggested by facts, although they are 
not directly derived from those facts. “It is as when we guess 
the mind of one who stammers or expresses himself very imper- 
fectly, and put his thought into exact language.” Idealism, 
speaking generally, gets down to earth and finds its orientation 
by selecting and assembling in one whole the beauties and per- 
fections which are usually seen in separate and isolated condi- 
tions. Surveying the history of the world’s greatest, it takes 
an attribute or a quality, here and there, from this quarter and 
that; and pieces these membra disjecta together as the pedestal 
for the beautiful image which it seeks to realize; next it proceeds. 
without respect of things or persons to exclude everything de- 
fective, unseemly, or contrary to the desirable. Thus, “the three 
things wanting in ancient liberty were representative government, 
emancipation of slaves, and freedom of conscience.”” The polit- 
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ical ideal will labor towards those things while it chips off, slowly, 
sweatingly, laboriously, everything that blocks their realization. 
Let us now take the ideal as it looks to democracy. That ideal is 
human liberty. 


“But what,” says Acton, “what do people mean who proclaim 
that liberty is the palm, and the prize, and the crown, seeing that 
it is an idea of which there are 200 definitions, and that this 
wealth of interpretation has caused more bloodshed than any- 
thing except anny Is it democracy as in France, or federalism 
as in America, or the national independence which bounds the 
Italian view, or the reign of the fittest which is the ideal of the 
Germans? Who will attempt to trace the slow progress of that 
idea through the chequered scenes of our history, and to describe 
how subtle speculations touching the nature of conscience pro- 
moted a nobler and more spiritual conception of the liberty that 
protects it, until the ‘guardian of rights’ developed into the 
‘guardian of duties’ which are the cause of rights, and that which 
had been prized as the material safeguard for treasures of earth 
became sacred as security for things which are divine.” 

“Liberty,” then, we take it, “‘is not a means to a higher political 
end. It is itself the highest political end for it assures every man 
that he shall be protected in doing what he believes his duty 
against the influence of majorities, custom and opinion.” 


Modern idealism takes that last stand, on high ground, and as 
it looks to democracy it speaks first to the individual and then to 
the state. Addressing the person it says: 

“What is liberty, but the ect development and exercise of 
all our powers in due order? Perfect freedom is doubtless his 
whose mind and heart are so attuned to just law, divine and 
human, as to obey without friction or sense of thwart; and who 
moreover lives in an ideal world where every law is just and divine.” 


And to the state the ideal says: 


“°*Twere better that a country be poor and weak and of no 
account, but free, rather than powerful, oe oa and enslaved. 
Again liberty in the very nature of it, absolutely requires, and 
even supposes that people be able to govern themselves in those 


“respects in which they are free, otherwise their wickedness will 


be in proportion to their liberty, and this greatest of blessings 
will become a curse.” 

Now, then, true democracy is an organism consisting of many 
members articulated in the unity of a common life whose vigor, 
soundness and permanence depend on what each individual ele- 
ment, each energy of the people, properly functioning in its own 
sphere, contributes thereto; the health or illness of any member 
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vitally affecting the whole body. In the ideal, every erg of our 
political energy as a whole body should be used aright and made 
tell for our national well-being. The life, health, and human 
development of the least as well as the greatest of its members, is 
of serious concern, since democracy is government of the people 
by the people for the people. Ultimately they are the ones 
who must seek out and follow the ideal of the perfect polity—that 
in which an injury done to the humblest citizen is felt as a blow 
dealt to the whole community. Accordingly the activity of the 
body politic energizing aright ought to be directly exercised and 
intelligently controlled by the people collectively and not by 
purse-proud millionaires or privileged classes any more than by 
hide-bound hacks or political adventurers. 

Democracy, some one has said, is the principle which allows 
the man who is hurt to cry out and demand relief; in practice it — 
sees to it that such a one gets relief, true liberty and right self- 
direction. Aiming for these things idealism will have begun work 
when it urges high ends, stirs on to noble resolutions, quickens 
the pulse of the people with fresh vigor, and thrills the public 
heart with courage to revive true life and love and liberty. Far 
better would it be to live as a genuine citizen of a humble democracy 
than to be a high official of an autocracy that might cover half the 
globe. The former would be human liberty, the latter political 
idolatry. In pursuance of this task of securing order, peace and 
prosperity for the whole community, which is the purpose of 
government, and towards which idealism leads the way, we have 
a live task ahead. Just think for a moment how the doctrine of 
equality has changed and is still changing principles of administra- 
tion, international law, representation, taxation, property, even 
religion and you will not be slow to confess that there are plenty 
of problems facing modern democracy to be solved by modern 
democrats. Linked to our very life is the task of promoting the 
welfare of democracy and maintaining its securities. If our march 
would be uninterrupted we must watch our army of the people and 
observe its difficulties, its dangers, its faults, its failures and save 
it no less from a false individualism than from political imperialism. 
Now, by the people—I do not speak demagogically but demo- 
cratically—I mean the demos. All the people. The poorest and 
most numerous class is not the people. It is not even the most 
considerable element of the people. There are other elements 
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far more important in a nation than poverty and numbers. The 
people are the whole body, not the lower members merely. That 
this demos be kept strong, healthy, self-directive there must be 
growth, advance, unceasing progress. There is bound to be 
growing pains. Autocracy is adamant; conservatism comfortable; 
but democracy is stripling, impulsive and restless. In a country 
like ours which is essentially organic a static polity would bespeak 
a stagnant populace. “Chi sta bene, non si muove.” Democracy 
does move, will move, must move. It is for us to see that its 
movement is one of growth, not decay; advance, not retrogression. 
Either forward or backward; verily we shall become either bonds- 
men of autocracy, however masked, or free men and equal. 
Idealism thus confronts democracy, or perhaps it were better 
to say, democracy confronts idealism. What must they both do 
to arrive at a better understanding? A tremendous task lies before 
them if they would meet and greet in a way mutually helpful. If 
idealism would introduce itself aright and win the confidence of 
democracy it must be both sane and sharp-sighted and occupy it- 
self with the pitiful facts of this real world. If democracy would 
meet and kiss idealism, it must be honorable and sincere. Else 
they cannnot come to any agreement. Idealism, on the one side, 
cannot subsist on an atmosphere of athanasia since that will 
incapacitate it for practical procedure. Nor can it summer in 
Utopia and feed upon smooth beliefs which spring from ignorance 
of actual situations and beget only bastard hopes breeding con- 
fidences which amount to stagnant optimisms. What democracy, 
on its side, wants of its ideals is that they be bracing and inspiring, 
made of the stuff of “clear grained human worth and brave old 
wisdom of sincerity,” and ready to respond to the call of Truth 
by showing “the capability of enduring the test of universal experi- 
ence and coming unchanged out of every possible form of fair discus- 
sion.” Utterly useless for it are those guides which walk on and on 
with no one following to learn the road, and which consequently 
throw their steps to the wind. What idealism asks from democracy 
is that its pontiffs and priests, its prophets and people, should live 
their doctrine. It demands that they be democrats instead of 
setting up statutes of democracy. Democracy, if it be true to 
itself, must be alive, active, enterprising, above party claims and 
fretful partisanship, ready and willing to scale the summits in 
life; thus erecting its standards on the mountain tops of knowledge. 
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experience, industry and hard-won success. That’s the democracy 
that fills the bill and reassures idealism. 

Is ours of that ilk? When we encounter injustices, disappoint- 
ment, failure in public life do they disconcert and discourage and 
make us pessimistic or do we view them as growing pains of 
democracy’s life and forthwith struggle to overcome them? Im- 
pelled by genuine idealism the faithful lover of democracy will be 
ready and willing to suffer for the cause, for he well knows that 
suffering is inseparable from firm belief in ideals which are in 
strong contrast with reality. Isn’t it a psychological law for 
humanity that only through much tribulation it can enter into 
its kingdom? Surely it is so. Are not abuses the very instrument 
of man’s normal development and cannot, nay, must not, our 
nation build up to the heights on the broken stones of pseudo 
democracies? In all this the practical idealist is clearsighted. 

“He takes the truth as it comes to him, bitter and sweet alike, 
and faces it all staunchly. To him the world is no sunkissed bower; 
rather a battleground of selfishness and cruelty, of evil thoughts 
and passions, of black hate and lackadaisical cynicism. But 
does fhe turn pale pessimist before the sordidness of life? Not 
he! Instead, he fights it, tooth and nail; never retreating, never 
embittered. For him it is not solely the beautiful and perfect 
things in life and character that count, but also the ugly and sin- 
ridden; for there is always the chance to make these beautiful 
and perfect. Battling thus, down in the grime and muck, he has 
no time for simple dreams.”’ 


He is the true idealist. Let us be such, despite the multitudes 
of miserable mistakes we are obliged to encounter, and which 
tend to give us chronic Weltschmerz. 

There are many things nowadays depressing to the idealist 
temper. That temper must be strengthened to meet and combat 
them. Every citizen, and a fortiori, every educator whose heart 
is merged into the nation’s, who would stand forth as a living 
child of idealism wedded to democracy must live with their life, 
joy with their joy, sorrow with their sorrow, and be ready with the 
readiness of heroic self-sacrifice, to strive in season and out of 
season for the good of the nation. Nowadays, more than ever, 
we have to be vigilant and sleep in our armor, for foes there are 
and on every side. In all this can we succeed? Why not? The 
American mind as X-rayed by Professor Bliss Perry has in it the 
stuff: “radicalism, idealism, optimism, individualism, public spirit.” 
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These are there to be found and what is most needed is that they be 
properly developed, and rightly directed to serve true democracy. 
Clearly, then, we must put ourselves au courant with the actual 
conditions of our democracy; next we must salute and applaud 
idealism, take it and train it to act aright, make it prove itself by 
its readiness and willingness to strive and struggle, else we are but 
idle dreamers and blind optimists. 

At once, then, let us wake up to the fact that the THREE FOES 
OF TRUE DEMOCRACY are IGNORANCE, INDIFFERENCE and INcoM- 
PETENCY. They are the deadly enemies lurking at the gates of 
national prosperity and threatening ever and anon the citadel of 
state. 

IGNORANCE is the greatest enemy that can hold the fort in a 
state built upon democratic principles. The want of knowledge 
of such matters as intelligent citizens ought to know opens the 
door to civic decay. Where the masses of the electors are ignorant 
they make an easy prey for all who would appeal to prejudice and 
passion, and who would betray their true interests instead of link- 
ing them to the state. Such victims like to think that they are 
not being befooled. Yet they are; and such self-stultified groups 
always react on the security of the state. Blinded by their own 
conceits, and led by the malicious, they usually develop an attitude 
of cock-sure citizenship, an insensate independence which is most 
harmful to democracy because it is a deadly social lie rooted in 
false individualism. A man should be individual in the right 
sense, but not independent. Now an ignorant man is above all 
other things vastly‘independent in his selfish segregation. Inde- 
pendent in his own way, he puts forth no influence; he is sterile as 
the sands of the desert. 

“For it is little less than an immutable ordinance throughout 
the universe that without intercommunion nothing is generated. 
The plant may reproduce on itself, but if you would rise above 
mere vegetation or the lowest forms of animal life there can be no 
true hermaphroditism. There is but one thing you can do for 
yourself; you can kill yourself. Though you may try to live for 
yourself, you cannot, in any permanence, live by yourself. You 
may rot by yourself, if you will; but that is not doing, it is ceasing.”’* 

Akin to this first illusion, a civic one, is a moral. Multitudes, 
sad to say, are misled inte-the fundemental error that denies the 
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original taint in man’s nature; they imagine that since we are 
fairly relieved of restraints, oppressions, and injustices of the dead 
past, therefore we spring heavenward, naturally tending to higher 
modes of thought and conduct, to purer and worthier life. Nothing 
could be more untrue. For we are, all of us, born weak and 
ignorant, and human nature gravitates earthwards. In the 
drive of life it is instinct, habit, passion, convention that hold the 
reins; and example, playing on the instinct of docility and imita- 
tion, guides the course of conduct. Furthermore and let us not 
blink this fact: “there are so few men mentally capable of seeing 
both sides of a question; so few with consciences sensitively alive to 
the obligation of seeing both sides; so few placed under conditions 
either of circumstance or temper, which admit of their seeing both 
sides.” No wonder that justice is the most difficult of all virtues— 
that justice of which it has been written—justitia fundamentum 
regni. No wonder the natural course of society is downward: igno- 
rance precludes the possibility of its rising to its feet and looking up- 
ward. No wonder the Athenian regarded it as the root of evil 
doing. Certainly much of the evil done in our democracy, as in his, 
is traceable to that source. One-ideaed men, when that idea is 
wrong, are dead weight upon progress and the truth that “nothing 
is more terrible than active ignorance” is illustrated in countless 
instances. Where ignorance is writ large on party politics, for 
example, abuses are left unsettled, sops are thrown to the multi- 
tude, and corruption quickly ensues telling its tale in the broken 
lives and bitter passions of the poor. It is an indestructible fact 
that the life of our nation, our very democracy is a human system 
throbbing with palpable causes and effects; daily, nay hourly, 
living its life before our eyes; incarnate with tremendous conse- 
quences to ourselves and our descendants. Put your fingers on 
the pulse of our body civic. It is a constant internal battling 
between forces of good and evil, between vital action and inertia, 
in which we, insignificant though we seem to be as individuals, yet 
are principals; plainly must take sides for good or for bad, for 
better or for worse, for the life or death of democracy. To be 
ignorant of this is to be derelict in our duty. For, not to work for 
the right side is nothing more or less than helping the wrong. And 
here, let me say, we may well blush for our own. Most of the 
boldness and self-sufficiency of our internal enemies, whether they 
be mammonites or demagogues, is due to downright ignorance of 
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the stays, the root-principles, the ultimate welfare of our country; 
and that is how the enemies of democracy are those of its own 
household. Ignorance, therefore, is the greatest of menaces, for 
where suffrage is had, any one with half an eye can see the rise of 
special groups, lamentably ignorant, incapable of ruling, strong 
in their negations, “delivering brawling judgments” unashamed, 
and boorishly embarrassing government. Truly then the law of 
human liberty must rest upon intelligence, which in a democracy, 
must distrust the select few no less than the dreaded masses, since 
no class as a class is in its eyes wanted to govern. “The danger is 
not that a particular class is unfit to govern. Every class is unfit 
to govern.” Then too, it is bad to be oppressed by a minority, 
but it is worse to be oppressed by a majority. Indeed democracy’s 
very aim is to abolish the reign of race over race, of class over class. 

Our NEXT FOE Is INDIFFERENCE. Multitudes there are who 
forget that “rights are duties, duties are rights.” There seems to 
be a darkling obliviousness to the obligations of patriotism and the 
responsibilities of citizenship which leads the stay-at-home to 
eschew the active interest he ought to exercise in the representative 
government under which he lives. It was once thrown in our 
face that “the first minds of our country are as effectually shut 
out from the national representation, as if they were under a 
formal disqualification.” Whose fault is that but their own, and 
ours. The ever present peril to the state is that its authority is 
let be misused for the undue promotion either of individual or of 
class interest, while the people stand by dull, dead, or submerged 
in other-regarding interests. ‘The true prerogative of the state 
is the maintenance and amplification of public and private rights.” 
When that is treated lightly through indifference, on the part of 
the people, or where it is undemocratically abandoned and left 
to the instance of a ruler or a ruling class, there is always danger 
of perversion. This sort of perversion nowhere tells so tragically 
and so fearfully as in a democracy, for it is simply suicidal to a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. The 
ideal democracy would have each of its subjects alive and palpi- 
tant with interest in its behalf, since interest in a cause wakes at 
tention and incites intelligence. Indifference to one’s duty 
toward democracy, that fear of meddling with situations that need 
mending, is downright political infidelity to the social function 
imposed by nature and divine destiny. Unless self-interest is 
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socialized and self-assertion expands itself in devotion to the 
common weal a man is an enemy to his own household. Democ- 
racy has more to fear from her own offspring than from enemies 
in the outland. Clearly the elimination of civic duty is the elimina- 
tion of democracy; unless the average citizen is alive and awake to 
public interests, the mind and moral sentiment of the people will 
not be represented in legislation and the government is bound to 
fall even below the mental and moral level of the people. 

The Athenian democracy deteriorated only after people tired 
of going to the Pnyx (IINyz) the place at Athens where the éxxAnoiat 
or meetings of the people were held. The Pnyx, you will remem- 
ber, was cut out of a small hill just west of the Acropolis. Soon 
they wearied of going thither and legislating themselves; to use an 
Americanism, they did not “go west” mentally, morally or 
physically. Mayhap they loitered about the Acropolis or went to 
their own homes, taking care of their personal business, and 
neglecting the business of the public. Partners in that early 
firm of democracy, they forgot their duty, and as each member 
spent his time and energy looking out for himself, “‘the firm became 
infirm.” Then the Athenian democracy began to degenerate 
under the countless forms of corruption and the Athenians, too 
busy, each with his own selfish interest, continued in the paths of 
dalliance, loath to bother about the body politic. Busy-bodying 
about their own personal interests, they forgot their plain duty of 
minding the business of the State. That type of mind and 
character would insure the downfall of any democracy. They 
acted just like the Priest and Levite whom Christ condemned 
when He praised the Good Samaritan and enunciated the eternal 
law of neighborliness, that every man is in a real sense “his 
brother’s keeper” and pointed out how virtue demands that we 
must mind other people’s business when their and our best interests 
are common not separate or separable. Athenians forgot this, 
just as Americans are likely todo. The Athenian state was lying 
by the road-side, weak, half-dead, suffering from morbus democrat- 
icus, yet its Pharisees, who were its own people, passed it by and 
then wondered why it did succumb finally. That is the spirit 
against which we have to fight in season and out of season. It is 
terrifyingly incumbent on us to offset that evil with all our might, 
by teaching the rising generation to “go west” to the Pnyx; to 
take a sincere, honest and intelligent interest if not a professional 
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hand in politics and work for justice, freedom, order and good gov- 
ernment—the standards of democracy. 

The last foe we have to observe is IncompeTEeNcy. “If you wish 
a thing do it yourself but do it right,” is a good proverbial basis of 
democracy. 

“Action, action, is the vocation of man! Strictly speaking this 


rinciple is false. Man is not called upon to act, but to act justly. 
if he cannot act without acting unjustly, he had better remain 


inactive.” 

Where agents are incompetent, then democractic government is the 
worst possible, for things will be done by whim, by crook, wilfully; 
and as people are only too apt to ignore the eternal principles of 
justice and morality, the state will soon be in imminent danger 
of dry-rot. Incompetence breeds incompetence; than that 
nothing is more true. There will always be in the field physical 
imbeciles and intellectual cheapjacks who assail earnest endeavor, 
and pander to the thoughtless crowd while they spellbind and 
shatter noble ideals. Low men, by a law of affinity, will deal only 
with those who stoop to their level, will naturally antagonize the 
bigger and better men, and will elect the baser sort. The low 
cannot see the highest. Self-blinded they might stand in the 
light yet can see but darkness. Did this type ever prevail in our 
country, which God forbid, then would our democracy quickly 
disintegrate. For it would become “more jealous of merit, more 
suspicious of wisdom, more proud of riding on great minds, more 
pleased at raising up little ones above them, more fond of loud 
talking, more impatient of calm reasoning, more unsteady, more 
ungrateful, more ferocious.” Indeed it would land us into des- 
potism through fraudulence, intemperance, and corruption. 

Then once for all, let us discern these forces against which we 
must ever fight: ignorance, indifference and incompetency. These 
foes once recognized, it remains for us to buttress our position with 
all the weight of support available. And now for the positive side in 
the work of constructing a concrete defense. The policy of 
the hour; the one redeeming security is EDUCATION. The very 
first step we can one and all make is toward securing community 
of judgment and conviction and action on that point. That 
done, every erg of our energy must be used to start aright the 
COUNTER-FORCES OF INTELLIGENCE, INTEREST, AND INCESSANT 
INITIATIVE for the good, the true, the right. There’s our plan, in 
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a nutshell. With that work at hand, none of us can, Achilles-like, 
sulk idly in his tent without failing in his simple duty. The ideal 
of liberty which we must set up in public life must appeal alike to 
mind and will and conscience as well as to interests. Here is 
just where educators have before them the work of fulfilling their 
twin-vocations to instruct for democracy and idealism. You 
have to leaven the whole mass of our people with that idealism 
which is the safeguard of democracy, which is the well-spring of 
faith and hope in America’s destiny. Just now the whole world 
seems to be rushing in upon us, at the same hour agencies both 
vicious and destructive are growing. These we have to meet 
fairly and squarely and combat without capitulating. We must 
sleep in our armor. Emergencies will arise, which we dare not 
now even suspect; accordingly preparation must be made for 
them here and now. Perfect preparedness will be ours only when 
the making of men, not money or measure, is the palmary ambition 
of every democratic educator. Our work will be done when we 
shall have developed multitudes, millions of big men; not merely 
well-fed, well-clad men, but men of intelligence, character and 
unquestionable competency. These are the granites of the fabric 
of democracy. 

What are we doing along that line in our schools to save democ- 
racy from decadence and ruin? What must we do? Imprimis, 
we must instil intelligent love of true democracy, the kind that 
bespeaks affection and interest, intense regard and unwavering 
enthusiasm; such a love as breathes the spirit of brotherhood and 
rises above birth, breed and border. “It was never better felt 
or expressed than when Fenelon said: ‘I love my family more 
than myself, my country more than my family, and the whole 
world more than my country.’ Unfortunately the converse of 
this is true of men in general who love themselves first, their 
families next, then their country, and the whole world hardly at 
all.”5 That fact will give us some idea of the task that lies before 
us to make citizens bigger of spiritual build and broader of vision. 

Next, we must have an unfailing care for the individual 
character. “Character,” it has been splendidly described, 


“Character abides amid the flux and reflux of contingencies. 
It is the man himself, existing at the center of his being, and 


5 Bishop Spaulding: Things of the Mind. 
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thence reacting on the forces of every kind, physical and meta- 
physical, that are brought to bear within his compass. It is an 
energy, and more than energy, latent at first, never perhaps rising 
into perfect self-knowledge, because this ‘muddy vesture of decay 
doth grossly close it in; but controlling the mind and the senses by 
deep intimations of which the truth is shown by the success that 
follows on obeying them. It knows what has to be done and how 
to do it. From the crowd it will choose fast friends, sure helpers; 
it perceives at a flash, and judges in the twinkling of an eye. It is 
not infallible; but its misgivings rarely prove to be unfounded. It 
has first sight for love, hate, danger, opportunity; and second sight 
of the future which it intends to realise. It need not be selfish 
in its motives; it can be thrown off its balance only by some 
serious malady or shock of intense agitation. It refuses—on 
principle I would say, but the word is too slight—rather by an 
invincible repugnance, as though tempted to suicide it declines to 
be made a mere tool of any man or company of men. And it 
demands the consideration which is due to the image of the 
Supreme within it.’® 
Clearly, the test of human worth is to be found in character, and 
not in intellection or brilliant imagination, or in physical comeli- 
ness—and much less, of course, in things that are to-day the be- 
all of the vulgarian. 

Finally and chiefly we mnst lay the religio-moral foundation. 
It must be set deep enough and strong enough to ensure in our 
youth the obligations of patriotism and the duties of citizen- 
ship. Man is a moral being, first of all; then a social. He lives 
and moves under a law that makes for righteousness, and though 
he may resist it, he cannot outlaw himself from that domain. 
Ethical education, remember, is indispensable to true democracy. 
“The principles of true politics are those of morality enlarged.” 
There should be no fluidity of mind, no stupidity of attitude as 
regards ethics. “Morality is not ambulatory. The eternal 
truths and rights of things exist, fortunately, independent of our 
thoughts and wishes, fixed as mathematics, inherent in the nature 
of man and the world.” Progress, let us ever keep in mind, is 
not possible where there is moral decadence, since conduct is 
three-fourths of life. “The end of all political struggle,” says 
Emerson, “is to establish morality as the basis of all legislation.” 
Our work will be to equip our pupils with right religious and moral 


* Canon, William Barry, D.D.: The Unknown Plot, A Fragment, in Dublin 
Review, July, 1917, pp. 114-115. 
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principles. There must be no difference between their democracy 
and their decency of behavior. Cramped views of life, and low 
notions of conduct are as fatal to the State as they are to the soul. 
After all, as Plato puts it, “the State is only man writ large.” 
Whosoever reads history aright must see how men fall and nations 
crumble for want of moral strength. Whenever and wherever, 
therefore, moral strength is failing we must set to work to repair 
the walls and build up the defenses, lest the enemy come with 
sevenfold forces and sap the very foundations of our republic. 
Concretely, then, it is our duty to resist to the teeth the seven 
capital sins which ever and anon threaten true democracy: 

Pride of a colossal materialism which would boss and bulldoze 
conscience out of American politics. 

Covetousness of a venal press shorn of truth and journalistic 
character, “as unlike a true press as a sot is unlike a true man.” 

Lust of power in unscrupulous statesmen who turn out to be 
mere mammonites. 

Anger of labor and capital, due alike to mutual misunderstand- 
ing and unjust antagonisms. 

Gluttony of materialist education which eschews high ideals, 
crams with vulgarity and de-democratizes the rising generation. 

Envy of the enterprise of religious education and of every honest 
effort to bring about moral reformation. 

Sloth of statesmanship, so often exhibited by both our great 
political parties whose only vital interest seems to be money in- 
stead of virtue. 

The educator who fears to face these things is a straggler, a slacker, 
a deserter to the cause of true democracy. These are the never- 
tiring foes we must face, and combat, and discomfit by a process 
of “attrition,” and, one can add, “contrition,” striving individu- 
ally to do our share for the general reconstruction of democracy. 
In their utter rout lies the hope of humanity. Then and then 
only will democracy clasp hands with idealism. If, to conclude, 
if the red-blood of true democracy flows in our veins, it will 
daily heighten us in the conviction that faulty as the system is, 
it is none the less, in its present unfolding, infinitely more advan- 
tageous to the plain man, the people, the all, the demos, than any 
other tried heretofore; and that same red blood will hearten us 
to make for organic unity; to heal what is sick, renew what grows 
old, and correct what is imperfect. This is the life task to which 
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we are committed in our struggle for true democracy, leading no 
forlorn hope, but following the larger ideal and doing our utter- 
most towards its realization. Therefore, these be our orders: 


“E-y-e-s front! Looking straight ahead for a moment through 
our hurries and our worries, with the clear vision of serenity and 
faith, what do we behold? Abroad, the death of military autoc- 
racy; at home, new and better life for a people unified and up- 
lifted by peril and affliction; and last, but far from least, as an 
encouraging thought, both great purposes achieved through vastly 
smaller human sacrifice than is commonly apprehended. Unless 
all records are wrong and all history as a teacher is at fault, these 
are certainties which should be kept constantly in mind as bear- 
ing reassurance to millions of troubled hearts.” 


Therefore, Advance, America! Eyes front! For in the march 
of the nations, “amid the encircling gloom,” ours is the task of 
securing that consummation so devoutly wished and struggled 
for; that brave and beautiful reconcilement between democracy 
and idealism. 
“Yet yonder the presage 
Of spirits is thrilling, 
Of masters fulfilling 


Our life with their message 
Of just men made perfect.” 


“They weave in the starland 
Of silence, as ever, 
For work, for endeavor, 
The conqueror’s garland, 


And bid us ‘Hope onward.’” 
JoserpH A. DunneEy. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE STATE TEACHER TO 
TRAIN IN WILLINGNESS FOR DISINTERESTED 
SERVICE* 


That the teacher must possess the moral qualities which she 
wishes to cultivate in the child is a principle with a definite 
psychological basis, as was set forth in the preceding chapter. 
Willingness for disinterested service is an eminent requirement 
for good citizenship. The spirit of community interest and 
responsibility and the consequent sinking of personal aims and 
satisfactions in order to promote the general good should be 
one of the animating principles, and at the same time one of 
the criteria, of the true citizen. This spiritual quality, like all 
things of the spirit, is enkindled by spirit. Disinterestedness 
in the pupil is begotten by the overflow of that same spirit from 
the heart of the teacher in whom it has become a life-principle 
of conduct. The personality of the teacher is the active condi- 
tioning force stimulating and encouraging the child to those 
activities which will fix in his plastic, potential nature the 
moral qualities of unselfishness and helpfulness-to-others. The 
educational thought of the last two centuries has deflected the 
emphasis from the influence of the teacher to the problems of 
the curriculum, the nature of the child, and the need of social 
adjustment on the part of the school. “In the emphasis of 
child, society, and course of study the teacher has been for- 
gotten.”*** “Few teachers have any real appreciation of the 
manner in which the teacher’s personality and the social life of 
the school affect the child’s education.”*** While conscious of 
the importance of conserving each of the elements which di- 
rectly condition classroom work, and especially the need of 
proper social conditions, we maintain that the personality of 
the teacher is the vitally controlling factor. “ The important fact 
is that the teacher occupies the key position of the educational 

*Reprinted from The Pedagogical Value of Willingness for Disinterested 
Service as Developed in the Training School of the State Teacher and in the 
Religious Novitiate and the Religious Life. A-dissertation submitted to the 
Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree Doctor of Philosophy by Sister Mary 
Ruth, M.A., of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
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situation. She stands constantly on the frontier of childhood, 
she deals with weak, plastic, and variable children.”’**® 

Training in citizenship in some form, however unsystematic 
it may have been, has had a place in the curriculum for more 
than fifty years’ with unsatisfactory results. Among the 
experts of civic education there is at present an awakening to 
the need of adequately trained teachers for this high duty. 
“Civic education is the education of the qualities of good citi- 
zenship. What teachers need is not so much a more intimate 
knowledge of governmental activities, as a new attitude and 
point of view. The technique may be imparted readily enough, 
but the spirit of good citizenship can be taught only by men or 
women who are themselves markedly proficient in the knowl- 
edge of civic and social obligation.”*** To the proficiency of 
knowledge of civic and social obligation, as a vitally necessary 
part of the teacher’s equipment, we add willingness for disin- 
terested service. The cultivation of that quality in the plastic 
nature of the child lies at the heart of the school’s task, and 
“what is taught is learned or not, according as these virtues 
prevail in the teacher’s life. . . . The most important part 
in the moralizing of the school is the moralizing of the 
teacher. 99222 

The logic of the situation forces the inquiry: Where may 
teachers be found in whom willingness for disinterested service 
is a life principle? By the operation of what law of selection 
are they chosen? By what system are they trained? By what 
means is this spiritual quality maintained and heightened while 
the teacher is in service? To these questions we now address 
our inquiry. 

There are two systems of schools in the United States—the 
State school and the Catholic school. Each of these systems 
has its own means of preparing teachers. These means are the 
State system of normal schools and the Catholic system of the 
religious novitiate with its normal school. Each has its specific 
method of improving its teachers while in service. This study 


29 Coffman, L. D., The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, 
New York, 1911, p. 1. 

220 Cf. p. 37, supra. 

331 Ryan, W. C., en Survey,” Report of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1913, Vol. L., 
#32 Sneath and iibdges, op. cit., p. 201. 
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is restricted to the typical means at the disposal of each of 
these systems by virtue of the fundamental principle underly- 
ing each to prepare the teacher adequately to cultivate in the 
pupil willingness for distinterested service. There will be no 
attempt to inquire into the factors constituting general teach- 
ing efficiency. Of the many possible factors, ability in academic 
and professional studies and other qualities which condition 
success in general, but one, the element of personality, will be 
considered, and that only as far as it is essential to the training 
in citizenship by developing the spirit of patriotic disinter- 
estedness. To develop the quality in her pupils, the teacher 
must possess it herself. The inquiry will be directed to three 
points, the captions of which are: 

I. The motive which impels the candidate of each system to 
enter the teaching service. 

If. The preparation of the intending teacher to cultivate in 
her pupils the willingness for disinterested service. 

III. The means furnished by each system to maintain and 
heighten in the teacher this quality of mind and conduct while 
in service. 

In view of this analysis, it will be necessary to consider the 
categories of employment in which teaching is classed ; namely, 
trade, profession, and calling or vocation. The word trade is 
derived from tread. The original meaning of the word was to 
place things on the tread or track in order to pass them on. 
The word trade connotes bargaining and all that is implied in 
buying and selling. Those employments are trades, therefore, 
in which there is a direct relation between the work and the 
compensation for it. The tradesman works by the hour, or by 
the piece with the understanding that he will be paid in pro- 
portion to his work. The cash nexus is always a conscious 
relation between the employer and the employe. 

The term profession implies not only special preparation, but 
a universal recognition of the power and dignity which training 
gives the professional man, and which is maintained by a 
distinct code observed by each member of the profession as an 
obligation to his colleagues. There are certain standards which 
determine professional service. The essence of the professional 
spirit is love for the work as a means of self-expression and 
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joy in the doing of it to benefit others.?** The physician devotes 
himself unreservedly to his patients without thought of gain. 
The distinction between trade and profession is not in the 
character of the work, mental or manual, although the intel- 
lectual equipment is usually greater in the professional man, 
but in the motive behind the work. A trade aims primarily at 
personal gain, a profession at the exercise of powers beneficial 
to mankind.*** 

A calling or vocation, in the large sense, is the work for 
which each man was created and endowed physically, intel- 
lectually, and temperamentally by an omnipotent, omniscient 
Creator. The idea of personal vocation follows from man’s 
faith in a Personal God Whose every act is guided by infinite 
intelligence. As in Plato’s Republic perfect justice would be 
attained when each man found the employment for which he 
was fitted by nature, so, according to the Christian philosophy 
of life, the ideally best conditions of society would be attained 
if each individual were fulfilling the Divine plan in his regard. 
In a restricted sense, a vocation is a spiritual call in the words 
of the Divine Master: “One thing is wanting unto thee: go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me,”*** which lays 
upon the individual the obligation to devote his powers and 
energies to form high virtue in himself and in others, as many 
as he can reach by his influence. The call to such a life is the 
meaning of the term, religious vocation. 


I. The Principle of Selection of Teachers of the State School 


At the outset we face the fundamental question: By what 
motive is the candidate for teaching impelled? What has 
attracted each of the great body of five hundred eighty thousand 
teachers*** to enter the work? Have they been prompted by the 
spiritual law of service and sacrifice, or by the economic law of 
salary, a law essentially self-seeking? From the very nature 


333 Cf. Palmer, G. H., Trades and Professions. Boston, 1914, p. $3. Suz- 
sallo, H., ‘‘Reorganization of the Teaching Profession,” National Educational 


Association Proceedings, 19138, p. 362. 
4 Cf. Palmer, G. H., Ideal Teacher. Boston, 1908, pp. 4. 5. Trades and 


essions. — 1914, p. 27. 
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of the economic conditions which the public school teachers 
have to face to maintain economic independence, the salary 
must be a conscious motive. They are not the philosopher 
kings of the Republic, who were not permitted to own gold or 
silver, that they might be free from the tyranny of things in 
order to devote themselves unreservedly to the task of ruling 
wisely. Dr. Prichett assumes that the motive of the state 
school teacher is unquestionably economic. In explaining the 
table of statistics of salaries of professors in American and 
Canadian institutes of collegiate rank, he says: “The table is 
notably defective in one respect—it omits entirely the statistics 
for Roman Catholic colleges and universities. This omission 
is unavoidable, however, since it is impossible to compare the 
cost of living in institutions where teaching is an economic 
function with that in an institution where the teachers serve 
in the main without salary.”**" 

According to the attitude which the teacher has toward her 
work, she belongs to the trade or profession of teaching. 
Broadly speaking, there are three classes of teachers: 

1. Those who enter from economic compulsion. 

2. A class of no single specific characteristics, consisting of 
young men who enter the work temporarily as a stepping 
stone to one of the learned professions, and young women who 
not from economic compulsion, but for the sake of economic 
independence try teaching to see how they like it. 

3. Those who choose the work deliberately and equip them- 
selves for it. Dr. Coffman says: “In most cases the motive 
that starts teaching is economic pressure. The professional 
motive comes late. . . . Professionalization would come 
much sooner if more could be induced to enter teaching because 
of a desire to confer service.”*** “The transmission of our best 
culture is turned over to a group of the least favored and cul- 
tured because of its economic station.”**® This is a severe 
arraignment of the motive which urges teachers to assume the 
responsibility of nurturing the citizens of the future. There is 


227 Prichett, H. S., “Christian Denominations and Colleges,’ Educational 
Review, Vol. 36, p. 228. 

3% Op. cit., p. 54. 
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no thought of personal fitness to prepare the child for his 
spiritual inheritance, no glimpse of a desire to assist him to 
actualize his possibilities and become a worthy member of 
society, nor of the motive of training him to the true greatness 
of disinterested service. Dr. Hollister says that those who 
enter the service of teaching should be volunteers, but that 
economic compulsion forces many into the work.” Dr. 
Palmer recognizes the existence of the same conditions: “Many 
men and still more women, take up teaching for a brief season, 
not through any taste or fitness for it, but because they find in 
it the readiest means of support.’’*** That the number of those 
who are forced by economic pressure to teach, constitute the 
majority of the teaching body is inferred from the statement: 
“The typical American female teacher early found the pressure 
both real and anticipated to earn her own living very heavy. 
As teaching was regarded as a highly respectable calling, and 
as the transfer from the schoolroom as a student to it as a 
teacher was but a step, she decided upon teaching.”*** This 
class, with whom the financial motive is so markedly in the 
forefront of consciousness, must be classed as trade teachers. 

The teachers who have had professional training constitute 
between fifteen and twenty per cent of the entire teaching force 
of the State school.*** They may have been drawn to the pro- 
fession by its intrinsic attractions. Motives other than eco- 
nomic which operate favorably or adversely to influence a 
young man or woman to choose the profession of teaching are: 
(1) The esteem in which the profession is held; (2) the oppor- 
tunity which teaching offers to form youth to virtue; (3) the 
opportunity for self-expression or love of the work. 

The profession of teaching, considered purely as a career to 
attain dignity of position and honor, has little attraction. 
Neither in the public sentiment nor in the estimate of the teach- 
ing body is its status equal to that of law or medicine. In Ger- 
many the professional spirit is strong, and invests the work with 


29 Cf. Hollister, H. A., The Administration of Education in a Democracy. 
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dignity. The lehrer has a definite status next in rank to the 
pfarrer. In Germany, France, and other European countries 
the teacher is an officer of the State, enjoying official privilege 
and popular esteem. In Sweden and Austria the teacher has 
an official grade; a high-school principal enjoys the same rank 
as a major-general.*** In the United States the teacher has no 
official standing. He is an employe, not an officer. A report of 
an English visitor to our school contained the statement: “It 
certainly appears to the casual observer visiting the States that 
the teacher, as such, has little or no status; that is, his status 
is that of the man apart from his profession. His influence is 
determined by his personal qualities, and not by his profes- 
sion.”**° Educators who have made a careful and scholarly 
study of school administration give the following estimate of 
the teacher’s status: “The traditional American teacher has 
been, in one sense, a sort of casual laborer. Along with this 
has naturally persisted the tendency for him to get out of this 
uncertain career as speedily as possible and to return to it 
only in times of stress.”*** The small esteem and lack of 
dignity attached to the profession may be attributed, in part, 
to the lack of security and permanence of tenure. Dr. Prichett 
says: “Before we can hope for the best results in education, we 
must make a career for an ambitious man possible in the public 
schools.”*** This is the rationale of his pension system for 
teachers. 

The determining motive of the teacher may be that of social 
uplift of the masses ; of making the ideal gleam along the pupil’s 
pathway in order to lift him to a higher plane intellectually 
and morally. It is possible to conceive a corps of teachers 
actuated by this high motive, but the very nature of the eco- 
nomic problem which the public school teacher has to face is 
bound to make the question of salary a vital consideration. 
“However true it may be that the altruistic motive must influ- 
ence the man who chooses the life of teacher, it is still true that 
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one cannot consider the calling of the teacher apart from the 
economic function.”’?** 

The motive of self-expression and joy in the work is the 
motive of the truly professional teacher. It includes a small 
number of choice spirits like Dr. Palmer who says: “Har- 
vard College pays me for doing what I would gladly pay it for 
allowing me to do.”**® To most professionally trained teachers, 
however, the adequacy of salary is a significant consideration. 
“It is well to say that competent men and women will go into 
the occupation of teaching regardless of the money involved, 
but the economic demand is a primal one.”**° Economic condi- 
tions in the educational world cause sharp competition among 
teachers. “The only hope of an ambitious collegian is to put 
himself distinctly above his competitors in his chosen field. He 
must do as the business man does in analogous circumstances— 
increase his capital and make ready for a larger business.”*“ 
This indicates a trend of affairs which should give men pause 
who realize that the teacher’s point of view is the vital point 
for training in citizenship. The implications of the principle 
underlying the system are far-reaching. The key to the situa- 
tion is this: There is the same difficulty of harmonizing the 
spirit of competition which flows from the economic principle 
with the altruistic impulse and willingness for disinterested 
service as Huxley found in reconciling the cosmic process with 
the ethical process: “Social progress means a checking of the 
cosmic process and the substitution for it of another, which 
may be called the ethical process. . . . The ethical progress 
of society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it.”*** Yet the 
hope of capturing a good position is the incentive for an 
intending teacher to equip herself with professional training, 
and ambition is the stimulus to high performance of the daily 
task. Where the teachers will not prepare themselves for 
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greater efficiency without hope of adequate reward, there the 
spirit of sacrifice is wanting. As a matter of sound business 
policy, the administrative authorities apply to the employ- 
ment of teachers the business principles which obtain in the 
commercial world; they make the salaries depend upon merit 
and efficiency, knowing that the incentive which actuates a 
teacher to high performance of duty is the assurance that pro- 
motion and increase of salary will be the reward of increased 
efficiency; and, conversely, that loss of position will be the 
outcome of incompetency.*** 

The financial relation between the teacher and the pupil is 
sometimes of conscious importance, as is shown by the boy of 
untrained impulses who interprets the teacher’s obligations 
inhering in the relationship as those of an employe. “My 
father pays you to teach me; he will make you promote me,” 
is his threat to the teacher. The pupil is quick to make deduc- 
tions. The teacher who works for a salary cannot without 
explanation establish inductively from her own life the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. Extrinsic reasons for teaching, such as 
the support of dependent relatives, may be, and often are, of 
such a character as to make the work one of self-sacrifice. An 
important question here is, does the motive animate the teacher 
with the love of service? “Self-surrender will not be made until 
a rational conviction is created that in some way the interests 
of self and the public good are in accord with each other. It is 
beyond the power of the State to supply this conviction, for it 
can give no assurance that he that loseth his life in self-sacrifice 
shall find it again. Apart from extra-mundane motives, it is not 
to be expected that duty will have supremacy over selfishness, 
as was the case before the energies of the personal life were 
aroused by industrialism. The State system not only fails to 
give a rational motive for sacrifice, but cannot teach sacrifice by 
example through the salaried teacher.”*** Yet the task that 
lies at the heart of the school is to give the growing youth a 
greater readiness each to give his best to the common good. 
Halfway measures will not overcome the desire for personal 
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gain and the craving for material satisfactions. Nothing less 
than the cultivation of a principle which emphasizes the spir- 
itual power of man over mere impulse and desire, raising him 
to a higher level of life, will show him the joy of sacrifice. If 
we would make true citizens, we must teach the children in 
the schools the joy that comes from true service. A man is not 
free from the bonds of temptation to personal aggrandizement 
until he has felt the joy of self-devotion and self-surrender. 


II. The Preparation of the Intending Teacher 


The teacher requires both mental equipment and moral fit- 
ness. His training for the profession should include factors, 
therefore, chosen deliberately to attain both of these require- 
ments. It has been the policy of American State education to 
provide for the academic and professional training only. Yet 
ideals and habits of character are no less important to those 
who are to mould the future citizens. “It is no less a duty to 
plan and strive for a character that is sound and noble and 
worthy of imitation by our pupils than to observe and listen 
and read with a view to acquiring knowledge and skill in 
imparting knowledge to others.”*** 

Various types of institutions have been founded to prepare 
teachers. These institutions are: (1) City training schools; 
(2) normal training high schools; (3) State normal schools; 
(4) private normal schools; (5) teachers’ colleges; (6) schools 
of education in connection with universities. Of these agencies 
we select the State normal school as the typical training school 
for the State teacher. This is an integral part of the State 
school system, supported and directed intimately by the State 
according to its policy of training teachers for its own instru- 
ment, the State school, which it has instituted and consistently 
supports to further its own purposes. 

For the year ending June, 1914, two hundred and thirty-five 
public normal schools in the United States reported to the 
Bureau of Education in Washington. The total number of 
students in the regular training courses of teachers in these 
schools was eighty-nine thousand five hundred thirty-seven. Of 
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these two hundred thirty-five normal schools, one hundred 
seventy-seven are state normals, with an attendance of eighty- 
four thousand ninety-seven students.“ 

To define the work of a normal school, as to define that of 
any institution, it is important to know its own conception of 
its purpose and to look at its development historically and 
functionally. The purpose is fairly well treated in a Massachu- 
setts State normal school catalogue: “The design of the normal 
school is strictly professional; that is, to prepare in the best 
possible manner its pupils for the work of organizing, govern- 
ing, and teaching in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
To this end, there must be the most thorough knowledge, first, 
of the branches of learning required to be taught in the schools; 
second, of the best methods of teaching these branches; and 
third, of right mental training.’’**’ 

The American normal school was founded at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839 to train teachers to teach ;*** to train so 
that teaching power might be developed in the person taught. 
Although at first it gave little more than instruction in the 
academic subjects that the teachers needed for their immediate 
work, the purpose from the beginning was to develop in the 
student-teachers technical and professional ideals.*** It is, 
therefore, strictly a technical school. With but few exceptions, 
the normal schools in the United States have been markedly 
Pestalozzian in character.**° There have been two distinct 
types of normal schools: first, the early Massachusetts Normal 
School, in which emphasis was placed upon thoroughness in the 
common branches; second, the Oswego (New York) State Nor- 
mal School, which stressed with major emphasis the methods 
and practice of teaching. The first type gave an accurate 
analysis of subject matter; the second, an orderly and logical 
arrangement of the elements of knowledge for the purpose of 
presentation to secure discipline and development of mental 
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faculty. This type, formed specifically upon Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples, has given more attention to educational theory than has 
the Massachusetts type.** In each of these characteristic 
types, importance is attached to the reexamination of common 
school studies which the student-teacher has completed during 
her last years of high school. Arithmetic is studied in the light 
of algebra and geometry; grammar is reviewed in the light of 
rhetoric and foreign languages. To study the elementary 
branches thus constructively is to discover their interrelations 
and processes of derivation from higher sources. This con- 
structive study gives the teacher a knowledge of the laws of the 
subject and tends to make her observant and reflective of 
methods.? 

The efficiency of normal school training to develop the per- 
sonality of the teacher is conditioned by four factors—first, the 
entrance requirements of the candidates; second, the curricu- 
lum; third, the faculty; fourth, the student life. The normal 
school has no national standardization, and, therefore, there is 
no homogeneous type. Those of each State or group of States 
have their own peculiarities and have adopted different stand- 
ards of admission. According to the entrance requirements 
for a Massachusetts Normal School, the student must have 
attained the age of seventeen years if a man, and sixteen, if a 
woman, and must be free from physical defects, and present 
a certificate of good moral character and evidence of grad- 
uation from a high school or equivalent preparation.** For 
entrance to a Wisconsin State Normal School, the regents 
require good health and completion of a four-year high school 
course or four years’ successful experience as a teacher, with a 
first-grade certificate for not iess than one year or satisfactory 
examination in a great number of specified high school 
studies.*** 

The curriculum furnishes the knowledge content of the 


- ry Cf. Ramsey, C. C., “Normal Schools in the United sta,” Education, 
ol. 17, p. 234. 

2 Cf. Harris, W. T., ““The Future of the Normal School,” Educational 
Review, Vol. III, pp. 5, 6. 

3 Catalogue of Worcester, Massachusetts, State Normal School, 1916, pp. 7, 8. 
4 Cf. Bulletin, Milwaukee State Normal, 1916, p. 19. 
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teacher’s training. The committee of the National Educational 
Association on normal schools in 1899 recommended the follow- 
ing course toward which normal schools should aim: 

“1. Man in himself, embracing: physiology, psychology, 
ethics, religion. 

“2. Man in the race, embracing: history, anthropology, litera- 
ture, general psychology. 

“3. Man in nature, embracing: physics, chemistry, biology, 
mathematics, physiography, astronomy. 

“4, Man in society, embracing: sociology, government, home 
economics. 

“5. Man in expression, embracing: language, drawing, con 
struction, physical culture, music, art. 

“6. Man in school, embracing: philosophy of: education, 
science and art of teaching, history of education, school 
economics.”?55 

The actual content of the curriculum differs widely from 
the ideal. While the courses of study of the various normals in 
the same State are uniform, outlined as they are by State 
officials or by the joint action of the presidents of the various 
schools, those of the normals of different States vary widely. 
“The normal school in the city and the one in the mining 
region and the one in the agricultural region will all differ 
much in their curricula and in their creational agencies for 
instruction.”*** The United States commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in his report of 1910, states that the leading normal 
schools offer four-year degree courses which are cultural as 
well as professional, parallel to regular college courses; that 
they provide for specialization in manual arts, domestic 
economy, agriculture, and the natural sciences." In ac- 
cordance with this new normal school movement to offer col- 
lege work, many normal schools in the Middle West have 
provided curricula of four-year college courses, justifying their 
policy on the ground that their legitimate function is to train 
teachers for every phase of the common school, and that the 


25 “Function of the Normal’ _Baucational } Association 


Proceedings, 1899, p. 841. wa 
2% Kirk, J. R., The Twentieth- Contery? "Normal School,” 
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%# Cf. Report, Vol. II, p. 1079. 
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training of a high school teacher demands the scholarship of a 
college curriculum. In 1907 the normal schools of Illinois were 
authorized to grant professional degrees.2* In 1909 the lowa 
legislature changed the name of the State Normal School at 
Cedar Falls to the State Teachers’ College, with power to con- 
fer degrees. Since then a full college course of four years has 
been maintained.*® In 1911 the Wisconsin legislature empow- 
ered the normal schools of its State to offer the “substantial 
equivalent of the instruction given in the first two years of a 
college course,” thereby making them junior colleges.2 Ina 
great many state normal schools, however, the curriculum con- 
sists of a two-year course following a high school education. 
In order to give specific and definite training to teachers of 
each of the departments of elementary education, primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades, the last product in the 
evolution of the normal school is a group or core of subjects 
as the foundation of the teacher’s professional preparation. 
Supplementary to this are differential groups for the primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades, and in those normal schools 
equipped for the training of high school teachers there is a high 
school differential. The total number of units required is 
twenty-four; one unit represents twelve weeks of study, five 
hours per week. In the Billingsham Normal School, Wash- 
ington, representing the Pacific Coast section, the core includes 
fifteen and seventy-five hundredths units; the high grade dif- 
ferential and the low grade differential each eight and twenty- 
five hundredths units. In the Cedar Falls Teachers’ College, 
Iowa, the core includes ten units; the high grade and the low 
grade differentials each fourteen units. In the Normal School 
of Ypsilanti, Michigan, the core includes eight units; the high 
grade and the low grade differentials each, sixteen units. Two 
subjects only, psychology and history of education, are con- 
stants of the core of studies required in each of these normal 
schools. Each of these two subjects varies from a standard 


% Felmley, D., “The New Normal School Movement,” Educational Re- 
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amount by only two-tenths of a unit. The cores vary among 
themselves from eight units to sixteen units.” The differential 
course is recommended to make the normal school graduate 
more immediately effective in her work in giving her specific 
plans and habits of procedure for the grades that she has chosen 
to teach. Psychology is a basic study for principles and 
methods, and, next to practice teaching, contributes to success 
in teaching.*® 


21 Cf. Maxwell, G. E., “Differentiation of Courses in Normal Schools,” 
National Educational Association Proceedings, 1913, pp. 536-539. 

%2 Cf. Meriam, J. L., Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. 
New York, 1905, p. 53. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Several decades or more ago public libraries throughout the 
country began to consider seriously the problem of children’s 
reading and the child’s place in a library. They soon found the 
subject more involved than it at first appeared. Gradually to 
prevent children from troubling adults and to permit especial 
attention to be given to them, children’s rooms in libraries were 
set apart. 

After these rooms were well established it developed that people 
trained to work with children were needed. Most libraries, there- 
fore, chose certain members of their staffs to specialize in this work 
and to give their entire time to children. These workers found 
that intensive study of all material available for children’s use was 
necessary if the library was to have any great usefulness for chil- 
dren. From this period much attention has been given to the 
children’s interests and book needs, to the available material and 
the approximate age at which books may be read with the greatest 
profit. In addition to the study of all material in print, constant 
reviewing has been necessary in order to keep abreast of current 
material. Fortunately newness for its own sake has and should 
have small place in children’s reading, yet strangely nowhere else 
in the book field, save perhaps in that of technical material, is the 
tenure of a book liable to be so brief. 

Classics we are fortunate in having always with us, but certain 
supplementary books, on such subjects as history, travel, bio- 
graphy, and handicraft are in use today because they are the best 
to be had on a given subject but are soon superseded by better 
material, since writers and publishers are giving ever-increasing 
attention to children’s books. Even classics need watching as 
they are constantly budding forth in new editions with large print, 
gay bindings, and attractive illustrations. This matter of form is 
not to be despised as it is the largest factor in a child’s own choice 
of a book. 

A teacher speaking of editions told of a boy in her class to whom 
she had given ‘‘Treasure Island” to read in a text-book edition. She 
said he labored over it grudgingly. Shortly after he had finished it 
a lovely edition came to her desk. The same boy came up and 
said, “I want to read that book.” “But,” the teacher replied 

45 
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“you have just finished it.” “I know,” he said, “but I want to 
read this one.” And read it he did from cover to cover, the 
teacher said, much to her amusement. Thus the library is able 
to win children to classics and near classics which in the old 
forbidding forms they would scorn save as school tasks. 

There is even more to the matter of children’s reading than this 
constructive side. There is grave need of preventive work. Very 
pernicious books are read more commonly by children than their 
parents or teachers realize. Even more harmful, however, than 
these positively bad books, which most children clearly recognize 
as such, are the very mediocre serial books which have now 
become the bane of children’s reading. The habit of reading these 
serials is easily formed and difficult to break. They are the books 
usually offered to those asking for “‘a nice book to buy for a child” 
so that parents themselves purchase them as gifts for their chil- 
dren. Books of this type are printed yearly by the hundreds. 
They consist of improbable situations in which children accomplish 
feats of daring which would stagger most grownups to attempt. 
They lack literary merit, atmosphere and sound feeling. Books 
of this type weaken the child’s mental capacity as they require no 
thought, lessen his will by minimizing the necessity for sound 
concentrated effort, and are stultifying in the extreme. Almost all 
children read. It is the problem of all workers with children, be 
they parents, teachers or librarians, to substitute sound reading 
for this tide of very mediocre serials and other undesirable books. 

However willing and interested teachers or parents may be, it is 
of course impossible for them to make a painstaking all-round 
study of the problem of children’s reading. To be fitted to act in 
an advisory capacity to them is the aim of children’s librarians 
everywhere. The choice of children’s books has become a joint 
matter for all those working in this particular field. A clearing 
house of the opinions of these workers throughout the country is 
furnished by book lists and notes, so that each student in this 
field can build upon the study of her now numerous predecessors 
and contemporaries. 

Library work with children has served not only those children 
who come to libraries or library stations but also has been carried 
to the children in the schools. Most Catholic educators and most 
librarians have more and more realized that the accumulation of 
material for children in libraries and the study of the subject 
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which these libraries has made, have not been as useful to Catholic 
schools as both desired. Most libraries, in an effort satisfactorily 
to supply Catholic children with books, have compiled lists of 
books by Catholic authors. This work was a substantial step 
toward the solution of the problem; necessarily, however, these 
lists omitted a wide range of reading entirely suitable and in many 
cases almost necessary to the child’s development and could not 
furnish enough books to cover the child’s reading years. Thus 
the responsibility for the reading of the Catholic children, other 
than the books on these lists, came back on teachers and parents 
often too busy to give the subject necessary attention. It is to 
this need of a closer cooperation between Catholic schools and 
public libraries that we are for the moment directing our attention 
and especially to the possible solution of the problem which has 
been attempted by the Public Library of the District of Columbia. 

For some years this library has been supplying sets of books to 
the classrooms of the public schools of the city. These sets include 
fiction, history, biography, geography and travel, on the subjects 
being studied, nature books, handicraft, poetry, etc., one book 
being sent, upon request of the teacher, for each child in the class- 
room. 

Several Catholic schools have also been thus supplied from time 
to time, but it was realized by those librarians having the children’s 
reading at heart that this work would not develop fully or satis- 
factorily so long as those responsible for the education of Catholic 
children could feel that the books might contain material which 
was contrary to Catholic teaching and which a non-Catholic 
might not recognize as such. This, roughly, was the problem 
which has received much thought by this library. In the spring 
just past the library was consulted by two Catholic teachers, 
members of the Catholic Women’s Literary Guild, as to how the 
Catholic schools might avail themselves of the system of library 
work as it is so fully used in the public schools of the District. 

In talking the matter over. with these teachers it was suggested 
that before the work being done by the library with schools should 
be taken up very fully by the Catholic schools, the books of the 
collection should be reviewed by Catholics and a list of all books 
considered not desirable for use in Catholic schools should be made. 
Such elimination, which would not be possible in general library 
work for children or adults, is feasible in a fixed collection such as 
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this which consists of about 1,100 titles and is added to only once 
yearly. It was decided to call a committee meeting of Catholic 
sisters and lay teachers, to present the plan to them and to ask 
their aid in the work. 

A large meeting was held; the scheme met with entire approval, 
and all who were present generously volunteered to help. The 
books were divided among the members of the committee and were 
sent to them to be read during the summer months. As one 
reference copy of each book in the collection is shelved in the office 
of the School Division for the use of teachers and parents, it was 
comparatively simple to distribute these books for reviewing. 
Cards reading as follows were sent to the committee for register- 
ing their opinions: 


CATHOLIC REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Author. 

Title. 

Name of reviewer. 

O. K. 

Not desirable. 

Reasons. 

The books were reviewed during the summer and early fall. 
The work was very carefully and critically done as the com- 
ments of the teachers show. It is interesting that the objections 
in most cases were to isolated features which the author might 
easily have left out. 

Out of the 1,100 titles used in the public schools, fifty-three 
titles were disapproved by the committee on this ground of inac- 
ceptability for use with Catholic children. A list of these vetoed 
books was made and a copy sent to each member of the reviewing 
committee. When sets are sent to Catholic schools no book on 
this list will be included. 

Letters and catalogues were sent to the Catholic grade schools 
telling of the work of the review committee and offering the use of 
the school collection to them. It is hoped that the collection, 
which with these eliminations now has the stamp of approval of 
Catholic teachers, may become of real value to the Catholic 
schools and may give genuine pleasure and profit to the pupils. 


| 
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Because of the general interest in the question this article is 
submitted to the EpucaTionat Review, which reaches 
Catholic educators throughout the country, in the hope that it 
contains some suggestions which may help in solving the same 
problem elsewhere. 


Louise P. Latimer, 
Supervisor, Work with Schools, 
The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
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PRIMARY METHODS 


READING, WRITING AND SPELLING 

The primary teacher in her endeavors to build up rapidly a large 
written vocabulary in the children committed to her care not 
infrequently loses sight of the fact that the fundamental principle 
that each impression demands an adequate expression holds as 
rigidly in the primary room as in any other part of the field of 
education. In fact, this principle is more urgent in the primary 
room than elsewhere, for the very reason that we are dealing with 
simple sense impressions rather than with elaborate mental 
content. 

It may readily be demonstrated that the chief value attaching 
to a sense impression is to be found in its function of governing the 
corresponding expression; but this does not go to the root of the 
matter. The brain is so constructed that the impression cannot 
be perfected or rendered fecund prior to its functioning in govern- 
ing expression. It is precisely in the act of expression that the 
sensory image is completed, is incorporated in the mental organism 
and is rendered fecund. Considerations such as these lead us to 
realize that only failure can result from the persistent efforts of the 
primary teacher to create definite mental images of written words 
and sentences while she neglects to develop the appropriate forms 
of expression. 

Sense impressions arise in consciousness from the play of sensory 
stimuli from the environment acting on the brain through the end 
organs of sense, and their primary or biological function is to 
release centrifugal nerve impulses calculated to bring the organism 
as a whole into better adjustment to the environment. In the 
lowly forms of sensient life this is practically the only function of 
sensory impression. Multitudes of afferent or sensory nerve 
impulses are in this way converted into action without the direct 
intervention of consciousness, and are in consequence designated as 
reflex activities. The benefit of the individual organism is the 
obvious purpose of all such activity. It is true that the educative 
process is not immediately concerned with reflex activities, which 
are inherited in their complete form, but it is no less true that the 
foundation of free or volitional activity rests upon the reflex and 
instinctive tendencies of the child. The child is, of course, a 
social being, and it is the business of education to cultivate the 
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social side of his nature, but it must not be forgotten that the 
child remains an animal and that the laws governing his animal 
nature must be observed. The practical application of this 
principle demands that in the beginning and wherever possible, 
even in later stages of development, the sensory image be carried 
forward into biological expression before any attempt is made to 
secure from it social expression. 

The fundamental educational principle which demands that 
we should always proceed from the simple to the complex is in 
strict conformity with what we have just said. The visual image of 
a word should release nerve currents which will pass directly to the 
motor area and thence to the voluntary muscles, thus securing an 
appropriate action. This is the simplest and most direct course of 
a nerve current through the cerebral cortex, and it is the one 
demanded by nature in conformity with the primary biological 
meaning of all sensory impressions. From these considerations it 
may be inferred that the first written words to be taught the child 
should be action words, such as “run,” “hop,” “skip,” “march,” 
etc. The word written on the blackboard should serve as a signal 
to the child to perform the action in question, and through the 
action the sensory image is deepened and combined with the motor 
activities, thus attaining the first step in its organization into the 
mental content. — 

The written word is, and for the child it must remain, an arbi- 
trary symbol of the action signified. The muscular movement 
involved in the action must be directly governed by sensory images 
of the action itself. The written word attains its efficiency through 
its association with a mental representation of the action. From 
this circumstance we may deduce another practical rule for the 
guidance of the primary teacher, namely, the action words selected 
for the foundation of a written vocabulary should be confined to 
actions which are already familiar to the children. The children’s 
oral vocabulary should be used by the teacher to prepare them 
for the action word about to be developed. 

There is general agreement among psychologists and philologists 
that the utterance and not the word or the separate sounds or 
characters constitutes the primary unit of speech. The separation 
_ of the utterance into words, and of the word into its elements 
involves the process of analysis, and should not be undertaken at 
the beginning. It is true that such simple utterances as “run,” 
“hop,” “skip,” “jump,” consist of a single word, but these words 
rapidly grow into more elaborate utterances by the addition of 
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object modifiers and subject. In other cases, the primary utter- 
ance may consist of several words, but they function as a unit in 
the child’s consciousness. When this is the case the entire utter- 
ance should be used at the beginning without hesitation. Separa- 
tion of the utterance into words will take place naturally and with- 
out effort as the child successively meets the same words in varied 
combinations. The same process will gradually cause the indi- 
vidual characters to separate in the child’s consciousness, and after 
this has occurred for all the characters the alphabet may be 
taught in the proper sequence. To anticipate this is to run 
counter to natural tendencies and to set up artificial and unneces- 
sary complications. 

It is true, as we said above, that the child is an animal and that 
the biological mode of expression is the first to assert its claims, 
but it is equally true that the child is much more than an animal. 
He is a social being, and his nature as such urges him to give social 
expression to his mental content. Now, the aim of social expres- 
sion is not concerned with the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment, but with the conveyance of the mental image by 
the child to another being like himself. This he accomplishes by 
reproducing the objects from which his mental content was 
derived. All language, both written and oral, had its origin 
in imitation. The beginnings of spoken language are found in 
imitation of the sounds of nature, and the onomatopoetic element 
may still be traced even in highly developed languages, as for 
example, in such words as “splash,” “moan,” “tinkle,” etc. Ina 
similar manner, the picture is the primitive form of written 
language. This may still be seen in the highly conventionalized 
pictures which constitute such ideographic languages as the Chinese 
and the Japanese. 

Considerations such as the above point clearly to writing as the 
second step in the process of developing the child’s written vocabu- 
lary. The child, having acquired the meaning attached to a 
written utterance, is moved by its imitative and social tendencies 
to reproduce the written symbol. This process, like the previous 
one, involves the visual area and the motor area of the cortex. 
The same simple and direct pathway is used, and thus the image is 
established in itself and in its function of securing adequate motor 
expression. 


In the biological reaction, the symbol acts as a whole and the 
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details are neither necessary nor are they clearly observed, but in 
the second stage, in which the child seeks to reproduce the sym- 
bols, the details come into view and accuracy and completeness 
are rendered necessary. The result is correct spelling and good 
penmanship. If, however, the process of writing be deferred 
until the symbol has become automatic and subconscious, the 
processes of learning to write and to spell will be rendered needlessly 
difficult. The child who is fortunate enough to grow up in a home 
of culture will use correct grammar and good enunciation without 
effort, and every teacher is painfully aware of the difficulty en- 
countered in correcting the faulty speech of children who come 
from unfavorable home environments. In like manner, when the 
children are taught spelling by reproducing the written words while 
they are in the process of acquisition, correct spelling will be 
natural and easy, but when the words are learned by merely reading 
them, that is, by giving them vocal instead of visual expression, 
poor spelling is the inevitable result. 

The third step in the process of acquiring a mastery of written 
language consists in the translating of the visual symbols into 
speech. This step naturally presupposes three things; 7. e., the 
developed auditory image, the established motor reaction corre- 
sponding to this image, and the visual image that is to be trans- 
lated into speech. In this step, the cerebral mechanism involved 
is complex. The visual image must be related to the auditory 
image, and this in turn must control the speech center in the 
frontal convolution, and this finally must be in control of the motor 
area in both hemispheres. If the auditory image is incomplete or 
imperfect it will be unable to control the speech center and im- 
perfect speech will result. Even after the image in the auditory 
center has been rendered clear cut and accurate, the vocal control 
may remain inadequate. But, if impression and expression have 
been properly combined in the process of learning vocal language, 
this undesirable condition will be eliminated. Again, if the visual 
image is faint and ineffective, the child will stumble and mis- 
translate the word before him. But, where the visual image is 
properly developed in its relationship to the corresponding motor 
area, and a similar relationship exists between the auditory image 
and vocalization, the combination of the two series required in 
vocal reading will be found to present no great difficulty. 

The practical rules for teaching reading, writing and spelling 
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which grow out of the available neurological and psychological 
data are simple, and may be followed without difficulty even by the 
primary teacher who is not entirely familiar with the scientific 
background on which the rules rest. They may be resumed as 
follows: The written utterance on the blackboard should act as the 
symbol to direct the child in the performance of the action called 
for. When this reaction has been firmly established the children 
should reproduce on the blackboard, if possible, and if not pos- 
sible, with pencil and paper, the written utterance. When they 
do this with ease and accuracy, and not before, they should after 
repeating the action turn their backs to the blackboard and tell the 
class what was written on the board. In this way, the memory 
picture or recall image of the written utterance is made to control 
the child’s speech, and his expression is as it should be self-expres- 
sion instead of being an attempt to express something that he does 
not yet possess. This is a matter of no little importance for good 
reading later on. Interpretative reading is quite impossible 
unless the eye may run far in advance of speech, thus leaving to 
the recall image the function of subconsciously controlling the 
utterance while the eye is acquiring and arranging the series of 
visual images that are to be translated into speech. 

Too much insistence cannot be placed upon the fact that the 
visual image should be rendered thoroughly automatic and sub- 
conscious before the child is permitted to attempt its translation 
vocally. It would also be wise not to permit the child to pronounce 
any word while his eye rests upon it. Thus will be avoided the 
danger of establishing a synergy between the eye and the speech 
center which effectively and permanently destroys the power of 
interpretative reading. 

Care should be exercised not to confound the directions here 
given for what might be called the look-and-say method with an 
abuse that not infrequently appears in the primary classroom, and 
which is sometimes incorrectly designated as reading from memory. 
In one sense of the word, there is no good interpretative reading 
except reading from memory, which instead of being an imperfec- 
tion is in reality the highest perfection of the art. But in this case 
it is the memory of the actual printed utterance that subcon- 
sciously governs enunciation. In the abuse referred to, however, 
the case is quite different. The child learns the story through his 
ear, having heard his teacher or his companion read it frequently, 
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and he memorizes this auditory image and associates it with the 
given page of his book in which the pictures, the arrangement of 
lines and type and the other general features of the page function 
by association with the oral story, instead of the visual elements in 
the utterances to be read. A case of this kind will rarely occur 
when the method outlined above is followed with any degree of 
care. It is usually met with in children who are poor visualizers, 
that is, in children in whom the visual area in the cortex is poorly 
developed. Such children need far more thorough drills in the 
action method and in writing than is usually given to them. It is 
well, however, to remove from the primary classroom as far as 
possible everything which would lead children of this class into the 
pernicious practice of attempting to read from oral memory, 
hence, an individual chart sentence printed on a cardboard strip 
that has no other characteristics by which it may be identified 
than the printed words is much safer in the early stages of reading 
than the large chart containing many stories and one or more 
pictures. 

This same consideration should lead us to banish the primer in 
which the page as a whole has many characteristics that will enable 
the child to associate it with the vocal story which he has heard 
others readfromit. But better than chart or chart sentence is the 
script sentence written on the board and varied from day to day. 
This is not only the safest, but it is by far the most efficient means of 
setting up in the minds of all the children the proper correlation 
between the visual image and the various centers in the brain which 
must be developed successively in order to lay the foundation for 
jntelligent and effective reading. Once the habit of associating the 
visual image of the utterance with the speech center has been thor- 
oughly set up there will not be much danger that even the poorest 
visualizers will fall back into the defect of reading from memory of 
auditory images. 

It will be readily seen that the considerations advanced in the 
foregoing pages apply with equal force to almost everything that is 
taught in the primary room. The children must be taught to 
read music in the same way that they are taught to read the printed 
page, and the same considerations control the process. The 
visual image of the musical notation must be thoroughly and 
systematically developed and rendered subconscious in its func- 
tioning. Hence, rote singing must not be tolerated. 
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In singing as in reading each difficulty must be met and over- 
come separately, the placing of the voice, the control of pitch, the 
development of a sense of rhythm and of time, must all precede 
the more complex thing of giving proper vocal expression to a 
printed song. Where imperfection is allowed to linger in the 
development of any one of these elements, the finished complex 
is bound to suffer, and where the complex reaction is attempted 
first, failure and discouragement may easily drive the pupil to 
singing from oral memory, instead of by the subconscious memory 
of the series of musical notes on the staff. 

In like manner, if in teaching the child to draw, we allow him to 
work directly from the object instead of from the memory of the 
object, his progress will be hampered and difficulties will be 
placed in the way of his subsequent self-expression through brush 
and crayon. But these matters are of such fundamental impor- 
tance that their treatment must be reserved for a later installment. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
ONE OF THE PROBLEMS IN TEACHING POETRY 


Poetry is a miracle, of imagination, rhythm, thought, and 
strength of soul all compact. In great poetry they are present 
superabundantly. In minor poetry some or all of them are 
present only in restricted measure. If any one of them is 
missing, no longer is there the miracle—you have verse but you 
have not poetry. 

To understand and appreciate poetry it is necessary to bring 
to it some measure of all these things. There must be spiritual 
sympathy, intellectual tolerance, a feeling for harmonies, and 
the power to imagine and to visualize images. The more you 
can bring to poetry, the more you will discover and carry away. 
It becomes a life possession which grows richer with the years, 
if you will only let it once possess you. You need not neces- 
sarily give entire assent to the intellectual propositions which 
it advances; you may feel, and rightly, that its harmonies are 
perhaps too wild; its spiritual daring may take your very 
breath away—only to have your imagination calm the tempest 
and compose the warring elements into a single song. Without 
imagination all the other faculties are brought to poetry in 
vain. Imagination is the key to poetry and it unlocks poetry 
for the mind and the soul, which otherwise would fail to com- 
prehend. 

Every teacher of English knows this from long experience. 
Many an effort to unlock the gate of poetry has ended in the 
sad discovery that there was no key or that the key was not 
adequate to the lock. It is one of the problems of teaching 
poetry. 

Poetry, to amplify Wordsworth’s famous definition, is 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity” and expressed through 
mental imagery, because there are no direct images of feeling. 
We share the poet’s emotion by duplicating for ourselves 
his imagery, so far as we possibly can. To misunderstand 
or to misconceive any essential part of the poet’s imagery is to 
lose the meaning and the beauty of the whole. Appreciation of 
poetry depends vitally upon our power to visualize for our- 
selves the things which the poet saw when he was moved to 
song. It is impossible otherwise to enter into his emotion. 
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The significance, therefore, of the mental image in the teach- 
ing of poetry must never be lost sight of for a moment. The 
right imagery must be called up and grouped properly in the 
student’s mind before the poem can bring home to him its 
message and its beauty. To what extent this message and this 
beauty come home, depends, of course, upon the character and 
scale of the poem’s imagery. Images which have to do with the 
lower orders of nature, with stones, soil, fire or water, for ex- 
ample, are of a lower order of poetry than images which deal 
with the higher orders, with flowers, with animals, with man; 
and the highest order of poetry is therefore the drama be- 
cause it uses the highest type of imagery, man himself, and 
therefore brings home its message and its beauty in the fullest 
and most powerful way. The worth of a poem is determined in 
a large measure by this very character and scale of its imagery. 
In teaching poetry, therefore, the images must correspondingly 
be grouped in the reader’s mind according to their character 
and scale if poetry is to have any meaning or any power for 
good. 

The problem of bringing home the full meaning of the mental 
image is complicated further by the fact that people differ re- 
markably from one another in their dominant type of imagery. 
There are as many types of images for any given object as 
there are senses, and as there are experiences stored away in 
the memory by reading, by travel and by environment. Men- 
tion any word at random and there will instantly arise as many 
types of images as there are people in the room. For practical 
purposes any type of image will do passably well. For poetry, 
however, only “the vivid, intense, fully detailed image” can 
satisfy. Such poets as Shelley and Francis Thompson depend 
implicitly on you to call up just that kind of image, for they 
deal almost entirely in the rare and fine material of imagina- 


tion. If you cannot visualize their images readily they defeat © 


you invariably in the reading. There are many who are slow 
to visualize. Small students of poetry in the classroom are 
not always quick in calling up the images of the words they 
read. They need more time than others who can visualize 
readily and accurately. And here is the rub. A busy teacher 
with a large class, or sometimes the less busy teacher with the 
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smaller class, is too often tempted, and perhaps yields to the 
temptation, to ask the questions of those who have seemingly 
the most taste for poetry and can answer most quickly. It 
is, however, the student whose dominant type of imagery fits 
him primarily for science or mathematics who requires the 
most attention. If necessary, read less poetry with the class 
and read it intensively, and let those members of the class who 
are slow to visualize serve as the object of your keenest ques- 
tions. It is easy to discover their dominant types of imagery. 
The problem is to associate the type with the image in the 
poet’s mind. Patience, tact, and enthusiasm will usually go 
far toward solving the problem. Power to interpret poetry 
and make it attractive through the voice is another large factor 
towards success. The greatest of these, however, is patience. 

It is Shelley himself who describes the final aspect of the 
problem. He said, “The most glorious poetry that has ever 
been communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow 
of the original conceptions of the poet.” The poet gives you 
only a part of his dream. The images associated around the 
central image of the poem, therefore, are of supreme importance 
in teaching poetry. Those images which the poet actually set 
down within his lines were often only those which he felt most 
surely would convey the greater aspects of his picture. Many 
things he kept back, for there are many reticences in literature. 
If you can feel with him, if you can see with him, you will fill 
in his picture with a thousand happy thoughts and fine de- 
tails which make his poetry a treasure that grows unbelievably 
as the years steal on. It becomes finally a complete thing when 
your own imagination attains that blissful state wherein all 
hidden things are opened. Meanwhile you must be contented 
with something less than the complete miracle. You must be 
satisfied with such images as you can summon to surround the 
poet’s lines. To get the central images true and clear is not 
enough; the associated images must be gathered about them, 
and more and more, although you will never gather enough. 
And we have never discharged our obligations as lovers and 
teachers of poetry until we have made our charges realize 
that they too can never gather enough—nor ever will. 


T. Q. B. 
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ANOTHER METHOD OF PRESENTING POETRY 


Last month we had the pleasure of publishing a personal 
method of presenting poetry long used with great success by a 
well-known teacher. This month we have the privilege of offer- 
ing another method by another successful teacher which con- 
tains likewise some helpful suggestions. The poem which she 
has chosen for illustration is often taught earlier than eighth 
grade, and can be taught successfully in an earlier grade such 
as the sixth. Like all works of art, of course, its beauty and 
its meaning increase with the years. 


“Vision of Sir Launfal.’—Eighth Grade 


Preparation.—I read the entire classic as carefully as though 
it were one of my first readings of it. I get the logical order 
and connection of thoughts, and get into the spirit of it. I 
seek for relations of new truths to the truths in possession of 
the pupils, to their life and to their interests. I try to corre- 
late it with their other studies. I select passages that might 
be particularly difficult for the pupils and find an effective and 
interesting method of presenting them. I look up references in 
order to be able to direct pupils to the proper sources. I then 
plan my presentation even almost as to what I intend to do 
each recitation period, especially if I have but a definite period 
in which I must complete the study of the classic. 

Presentation.—Eighth grade pupils already have some 
knowledge and appreciation of Lowell. So I might begin my 
presentation with an informal talk, in which the pupils take 
part, on the life of Lowell. Then if the pupils know, as they 
should, something of the history of the Middle Ages, of knight- 
hood and chivalry, I have them tell all they know about it. If 
unfortunately they do not, I proceed to give the historical 
setting of the time in general, not for the “Vision.” Then we 
read the entire selection in one period if possible; otherwise, 
Part I, and Part II in the next recitation period. In the first 
reading I aim to have my pupils get the whole story and see 
the relation of the parts; get the fundamental lessons and to 
some extent enter into the spirit. In the second reading we in- 
terpret passages, see the pictures and discover more of its 
spirit and beauty. In this I merely suggest and they do the 
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work. I like to have my pupils do their third reading privately 
and then have a general talk. If I think it profitable we have 
the fourth reading of it together. 

I have always found that my pupils enjoyed the study of “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal” and loved it. Some classes have asked 
several times during a year to read it together in class. 

A Sister or Sr. Francis. 


THE IDEAL EDITION OF A CLASSIC FOR THE GRADES 


The editions of classics to be presented in the grades demand 
careful selection. Perhaps it is true that it is hard to mar the 
beauty of a classic or a literary composition, nevertheless the 
subject matter and the way in which it is presented is of the 
utmost importance. 

What is the aim in teaching these classics? Does this 
edition bring out the aim desired? How is the subject pre- 
sented? From the intellectual, the aesthetical, the moral stand- 
point? Is it full, accurate, interesting? Is it suitable for the 
class for which it is designed? Does it permit of proper de- 
velopment? Does it, or will it, lead to appreciation of liter- 
ature? Will it awaken the desire for proper future reading? 

The notes should bring out only those points which are 
foreign to the child’s experience. They should make clear 
those points which are obscure or too deep for his compre- 
hension. They should not define words or phrases with which 
the child would become otherwise familiar, but only such as 
may have reference to something unknown and unrelated to 
his experience. They should then be full and accurate, but 
not copious. 

The type should not be fine; neither for the general theme 
nor for the notes. When there is a pronounced difference be- 
tween these two types there is a strain on the eye, which is 
injurious. Especially where the eye is put to such constant 
use as in the school room. I am unacquainted with the tech- 
nical terms for sizes of type, but in my opinion the size used in 
Dr. Shields’s text books is a good form. Perhaps for editions 
for grades above the sixth the size next smaller (if I may so 
untechnically designate it) would serve the purpose. (Eprror’s 
Norg.—11 and 10 point, Scotch Roman type.) 
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The paper should not be a “dead” white with a high gloss 
but rather a “restful” white and of such composition as does 
not reflect the light to the disadvantage of the reader. 

Cloth-bound editions are more appropriate for school use. 
The binding should never be gaudy or flashy, but of a neat 
and serviceable color. This need not mean absence of beauty 
or style but rather does it prove the essential need of the two. 

Illustrations should be few and good, in preference to many 
and poor representations. A few, typical, well-selected pic- 
tures will serve to present the general setting of the classic to 
greater advantage than a dozen, ill-assorted, poorly devised 
“cheap” representations. 

Sister M. Tuerese, P.H.J.C. 


THE USE AND VALUE OF STUDY QUESTIONS 


Some time ago we had occasion to discuss with two teachers 
of long experience in the field the question : “What is the proper 
use of study questions, and what value have they in actual 
practice?” Their opinions were so interesting in their varying 
points of view that we are reproducing them substantially and 


with just this acknowledgment, hoping that other opinions on 
this much-debated topic will be soon forthcoming. 

(a) “I am inclined to agree with the author who said that the 
proper use of the study-question should bring out a ‘realization 
of the little one knows, rather than the wide extent of one’s 
ignorance.’ 

“When the text book is furnished with study questions, they 
are of value to the teacher in her preparation, but from the 
pupils’ point of view they are of little value. They may direct 
and elucidate to the teacher the doubtful or obscure points, 
words or phrases, and they may serve as capable guides for 
correct thinking on her part. But they are something of a 
confusion to the pupil and unsatisfactory in the extreme, un- 
less they furnish the answer in themselves, and this is entirely 
contrary to proper mental development. Any set of study- 
questions, specifically and definitely planned, be they ever so 
excellent, cannot be strictly adhered to. This attempt would 
prove an absolute failure. A prearranged set of questions, can- 
not take into consideration the natural development of the 
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subject, even if prepared shortly before class by the teacher. 
The natural out-growth of the lesson-thoughts must be pre- 
sented by the class, and this not as a whole but as individual 
members. A few leading questions can and should be planned 
by every teacher but she will have to be governed, in her class 
work, by the spontaneous but nevertheless thoughtful ques- 
tions of her pupils. This development will prove of far greater 
value than a book of the most perfectly, seriously prepared 
questions ever devised by the best of teachers*or professors.” 

(b) “If questions are carefully thought out they may be a 
valuable assistance to a class in studying some of the classics, 
especially if the teacher has taken a preview of that classic 
with the class. In the recitation one question usually follows 
from the preceding and depends on the immediate needs of the 
pupils. 

“T have found that single questions involving a problem are 
valuable. They teach the child to think and to adjust his old 
knowledge to meet new situations.” 


A LETTER BY THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Towards the end of August there was sent out from the 
Adjutant General’s Office of the War Department to heads of 
various schools and colleges of the country a letter which bears 
so immediately upon oral composition and expression, without 
in the least intending to single them out from other things, that 
we reprint it almost in its entirety. The serious faults criti- 
cized so sharply by the Adjutant General can, to an amazing 
degree, be corrected in the English class and by the English 
teachers of the school, because many a lesson in conduct and 
self-expression can be taught through literature, through read- 
ing class, through oral composition, through correlation of Ex- 
pression with other English courses, which would be either 
too obvious or too unrelated in other subjects and classes. We 
have urged the matter in a previous number of this column. 
Perhaps we have been suspected of special pleading. If we 
have, permit us to offer the testimony of a decidedly un- 
academic gentleman, the Adjutant General of the Armies of the 
United States: 


“Because it might be interesting and helpful to schools 
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and colleges in the present emergency, your attention is 
invited to the following observations of a candidate at one 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Camps as to the probable 
cause of the considerable number of rejections of candi- 
dates for reserve officerships at the training camps. 

“Perhaps the most glaring fault noted in aspirants to 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and one that might be cor- 
rected by proper attention in our high schools, preparatory 
schools and colleges, might be characterized by the general 
word ‘Slouchiness.’ I refer to what might be termed a 
mental and physical indifference. I have observed at camp 
many otherwise excellent men who have failed because in 
our school system sufficient emphasis is not placed upon 
the avoidance of this mental and physical handicap. In 
the work of the better Government Military schools of the 
world this slackness in thought, presentation and bearing 
is not tolerated because the aim of all military training is 
accurecy. At military camps throughout the country men- 
tal alertness, accuracy in thinking and acting, clearness 
in enunciation, sureness and ease of carriage and bearing 
must be insisted upon for two reasons: that success may 
be assured as nearly as human effort can guarantee it with 
the materials and means at hand, and that priceless human 
lives may not be criminally sacrificed. Only by the pos- 
session of the qualities referred to does one become a 
natural leader. 

“A great number of men have failed at camp because 
of inability to articulate clearly. A man who cannot im- 
part his idea to his command in clear, distinct language, 
and with sufficient volume of voice to be heard reasonably 
far, is not qualified to give commands upon which human 
life will depend. Many men disqualified by this handicap 
might have become officers under their country’s flag had 
they been properly trained in school and college. It is to 
be hoped therefore that more emphasis will be placed upon 
the basic principles of elocution in the training of our 
youth. Even without prescribed training in elocution a 
great improvement could be wrought by the instructors in 
our schools and colleges, regardless of the subject, insisting 
that all answers be given in a loud, clear, well-rounded 
voice; which, of course, necessitates the opening of the 
mouth and free movement of the lips. It is remarkable 
how many excellent men suffer from this handicap, and 
how almost impossible it is to correct this after the for- 
mative years of life. 

“In addition to this physical disability and slouchiness 
is what might be termined the slouchiness of mental atti- 
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tude. Many men fail to measure up to the requirements 
set for our Officers’ Reserve because they have not been 
trained to appreciate the importance of accuracy in think- 
ing. Too many schools are satisfied with an approximate 
answer to a question. Little or no incentive is given in- 
creased mental effort to coordinate one’s ideas and present 
them clearly and unequivocally. Insistence upon decision 
in thought and expression must never be lost sight of. 
This requires eternal vigilance on the part of every teacher. 
It is next to impossible for military instructors to do much 
to counteract the negligence of schools in this regard. This 
again has cost many men their commissions at camp. 
Three months is too short a time in which to teach an 
incorrigible ‘beater-about-the-bush’ that there is but one 
way to answer a question, oral or written, and that is 
positively, clearly and accurately. The form of the oral 
answer in our schools should be made an important con- 
sideration of instruction. 

“T have further noted at camp that even some of our 
better military schools have turned out products that while 
many of them may have the bearing of a soldier in ranks, 
yet their carriage is totally different as soon as they ‘fall 
out.’ Schools, military and non-military, should place 
more insistence upon the bearing of pupils all the time. It 
should become a second nature with them to walk and 
carry themselves with the bearing of an officer and a gentle- 
man. This again is a characteristic that cannot be ac- 
quired in a short time and, when coupled with other dis- 
qualifying elements, has militated against the success of 


men in training camps... .” 
RECENT BOOKS 
General 
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Fish Armstrong, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The 
Answering Voice, edited by Sara Teasdale, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, New York and Boston. The Red Flower, by Henry 
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THOMAS QUINN 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


Tue Epucation or WomMEN IN CHINA 
By Miss Bowden Smith 

Early in March a simple, but touching ceremony took place in 
the pleasant old-fashioned court of one of the oldest private girls’ 
schools in Peking. This school was founded soon after the 
promulgation of the reforming edicts of Kuang Hsu, by a Manchu 
lady who had lived, studied, worked, and dressed as her father’s 
son, from her eleventh year till his death, when she was nearly 
forty. Then, having fulfilled all the ritual duties incumbent on a 
filial son, she resumed her woman’s attire, and gave all her property 
and all her learning, to such of the neighbors’ children as found 
their way to the bare class-rooms in the old mansion. 

The great number came because it was conveniently near (and 
the very low fees were not infrequently wholly remitted), and were 
quite unfitted to profit by or appreciate the wealth of classical lore 
lavished upon them by their head-mistress, but there were just 
a few who understood and gave back to her, in full measure, all 
the enthusiastic devotion of youth. In the revolution when most 
girls’ schools closed, these “happy few” made their home for a 
time in the school, which hastily ran up a high wall as an apparent, 
but utterly valueless protection, against the daily expected attack 
of mutinous soldiery or local “tufei.”” One—the dearest and closest 
disciple of all—followed her as a refugee to Tientsin, forging in 
common privations and daily intercourse ever closer links of 
affection; stood by her in all her vicissitudes, aided her in all her 
labors, and when she had at length laid her to rest, obtained an 
interview with the wife of the President in order to bring before her 
the merits of the beloved and revered teacher. The result was all 
that could be desired. The President granted a memorial tablet 
in honor of all the foundress of the Ch’en I School had done for the 
cause of female education, and on March 8, 1917, pupils and 
friends gathered to see the symbol of national recognition placed 
where it may remind all comers of her whose devoted labors had 
filled the silent courts with the humming of busy students bending 
over the well thumbed classics, which, expounded by her restrained 
but impressive tones, were to make them models of virtue and 
propriety. And so, she, “being dead yet speaketh.” 
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Her memory speaks of a past in which only an exceptional 
woman, in special circumstances was able to acquire such an 
education as should fit her to labor for the elevation of her less 
fortunate sisters. It speaks also, and most eloquently, of a 
present, full of determination to open wide to all comers the gates 
of knowledge through which alone can there be had access to that 
glorious future which is the hope and inspiration of the new 
republic, whatever may be the political and financial crises it 
encounters. 

Ever-Increasing Opportunities 

China is too vast a country for generalization. There is too 
great a difference between north and south, between rich and 
poor, between town and country to be able to give in a short article 
a sketch of the present state of women’s education which should 
hold good for every part. This, however, may be said with some 
certainty. Everywhere there is evidence that large educational 
opportunities are being opened to girls, who, in ever-increasing 
numbers, are availing themselves of them, whilst already valuable 
work in many directions is being done by women who have had 
their training under the new order. 

There are, of course, doubtless, still numbers of girls, even in 
the towns, who do not attend any school or who never go further 
than the elementary grades in which no fee is charged. The very 
smallest fee or any outlay on books or material is prohibitive for 
many, and girls, all the world over, are too useful at home to be 
spared for several hours every day. Of course, where the elder 
’ sons have provided young wives to shoulder the housework, the 
girls of the family are free to attend school, but not all households 
are blessed with an adequate supply of daughters-in-law. In 
country districts girls’ schools are lacking, whilst the children of 
better-class families in country homes are often cut off from all 
educational advantages. The family may not be able to secure a 
really good tutor, the father may be too busy to supervise, and 
should there be any school in the neighborhood it is probably not 
such as these children could conveniently attend. 

It is highly significant that these families are now willing to — 
send their girls to school and to realize that its lack cannot be 
supplied by an ordinary teacher. Even a direct descendant of 
Confucius is being driven back to Peking from the family home in 
Shantung, for the sake of the education of a 16-year-old daughter. 
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A Strange Detached Life 

The way in which people in high positions will help and encour- 
age girls’ schools is very striking. In some cities the wife of the 
governor will not only send her daughter to the only school, but 
will give some of the lessons to inspire and assist the teachers who 
naturally lead a very isolated and lonely life. They are frequently 
natives of widely distant provinces and have no acquaintance 
where their lot has fallen. They live with their pupils and seem to 
have little escape from the monotony of their work, year in, year 
out. It seems a strange, detached life and yet an increasing num- 
ber of young women are devoting themselves to it. 

Girls from the wealthiest homes will put up with the coarse fare 
provided in the great foreign-run boarding schools, while their 
poorer sisters are crowding out the cheaper mission schools. Girls 
arrive in Peking, after a couple of months’ journey from a distant 
province, to look for some school that promises to fulfill their 
academic aspirations without making too serious demands as to their 
actual standard of proficiency. Fathers, brothers, and even occa- 
sionally husbands make anxious inquiries as to the exact number of 
years required for their special pupil to “graduate” in all branches 
of knowledge. There is apparently no prejudice in China against 
learned women. Men are anxious to secure wives who have 
received not only a thorough but a Western education. The mar- 
riage prospects of a girl who has taken a course in an American 
college will be infinitely more brilliant than those of a more at- 
tractive sister who has only studied at home. Not infrequently 
a man is willing to request a head mistress to recommend a wife 
on a purely educational basis, whilst fathers are determined that 
the daughters, whom they find such charming and intelligent 
companions, shall be given every opportunity of being, to their 
future husbands, what, unhappily, so few of their mothers were 
fitted to be. 

The Supply of Teachers 

Already there is a ripening harvest from this one school-genera- 
tion, nowhere more apparent than in the educational sphere. 
Some seven years ago there were so few teachers of the new order 
of things in China that Government schools not only absorbed all 
the normal graduates but welcomed eagerly girls trained in mission 
schools. For private schools or private persons to find really 
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qualified teachers—that is, women who combined a sound Chinese 
education with some real knowledge of Western subjects and 
mathematics—was well nigh impossible. Now, writing from 
Peking, which is far less advanced educationally than the south, 
one can easily get in touch with a growing body of young teachers; 
all graduates of some Government normal school, all capable of 
holding and teaching a class, all keen on carrying further some 
particular branch of study, all possessed with the desire to give to 
others what they have themselves received; none of them capable 
of reverting to the type of woman who was certainly always very 
busy, but never rose till 10 or 11 and filled a good many of her 
hours with smoking and gambling. 

Some of these young teachers are starting new ventures. One, 
who is an English B.Sc., is just coming back to China to open a 
fee paying school in her native city. One is waiting to open a 
school of fine arts in the capital. Another, a medical woman, is 
lecturer at the first Government Medical College in Peking. 
Another has undertaken the management of a private school in 
one of the foreign concessions in Tientsin, at the request of a group 
of rich Chinese who wished to have a school for their daughters 
close at hand. Others go on quietly with professional work, 
meanwhile preparing in their spare time for the Ching Hua exami- 
nation which, if successfully passed, will land them in the wider 
educational pastures of the United States. 

There are other types of educational work in which less highly 
trained women are engaging. Some, like the large kindergarten 
run by a wealthy Tientsin family in their own mansion, take place 
amongst the public institutions of the city. Others, like industria] 
or primary schools, opened by benevolent ladies at their own 
expense, are known only to friends and the poorer neighbors who 
benefit by their charity. 

Speaking generally, it would appear that there are only two 
classes of girls who now stand beyond the reach of existing educa - 
tional agencies. One is the very class who cannot be spared from 
home or who cannot provide the very small outlay necessary or who 
are in country districts in which girls’ schools have not yet been 
opened. One is the rich class of older official families whose 
dignity is too great to allow of their daughters attending school. 
Such families, however, can afford to engage private tutors and it 
would be a great mistake to consider a girl uneducated because 
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her education has been carried on at home, though she would 
sometimes be ignorant of a great many things which her poorer 
neighbors study. 

Even at home, however, the modern Chinese girl shares in the 
national educational development since her school books, unless 
her teachers are hopelessly reactionary, will be those brought out, 
re-edited and improved by the Board of Education, and the pro- 
gress in these matters, even in the last few years, has been remarka- 
ble. In geography and physiography especially, the school books 
of the last year are immeasurably superior to the older ones; con- 
tain really admirable maps and are honestly worked out from the 
viewpoint of the Chinese student, not mere transcriptions of 
Western works. The same is true of a new book on psychology, 
and indeed in all text-books there may be traced this gradual 


improvement. 
What They Learn 


At present the normal course is the highest open to women stu- 
dents though the Board of Education is now planning work above 
this to which only graduates from the normal schools should be 
admitted. Girls who are desirous of carrying their education 
beyond the limits of the Government High Schools pass on there- 
fore to the normal schools, quite irrespective of any intention of 
becoming teachers themselves, though in the second and third 
year of the actual normal course they have lessons in theory of 
. education and in the fourth practice in teaching. If a girl has 
been well started on her Chinese studies she will have reached the 
top class of the High School at fifteen or sixteen and passes to the 
preparatory course in the Normal School, in which she spends one 
year and in which the studies are precisely the same as those in the 
Middle School, and seem, from the school prospectus and experi- 
ence, to be still entirely confined to China so far as geography and 
history are concerned. 

Three hours a week are given to English, but the advantages of 
the knowledge of a foreign tongue are not emphasized. In the 
four years of the Normal Course itself the range of studies is com- 
prehensive and includes didactic methods. The students study 
ethics and logic under the general term of moral science, general 
psychology, the history of modern education, theory of education 
and school management, the outlines of world history, general 


geography and physiography, some aspects of plant and animal 
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life, some mineralogy with physiology and hygiene, policital science 
and economics, physics and chemistry with laboratory work, all 
branches of domestic science, including care of the sick, dietetics 
and the keeping of accounts, sewing, painting, hand-work, music 
and drill; with, of course, thorough and advanced work in Chinese. 
The girls are kept hard at work and toward the date of an examina- 
tion it is not unusual to hear of breakdowns. 

Mathematics seem to be the weakest point in the whole system. 

The Chinese girl, therefore, who aspires to the highest course of 
study open to her under the national educational system, com- 
pletes her work in the High School and is then able to enter the 
Normal School. Education in the various provinces is not all on 
the same level. On the one hand, one hears of colleges in the in- 
terior being glad to secure the services of competent foreigners, 
who seem to be somewhat jealously excluded in more central in- 
stitutions in which there is a strange unwillingness to entrust even 
the teaching of English toa non-Chinese. Girls sometimes graduate 
in the Normal School of their own province and come to Peking 
or Tientsin to take the whole normal course over again; others 
finish their course in the capital—From the China Supplement 
of the North China Daily News. 


SECURITY LEAGUE URGES EDUCATORS TO TELL CHILDREN 
MEANING OF WAR 

School Board Heads in All States Asked for Daily Lessons on Reasons 

for Conflict and Necessity of Victory, Thus Creating 

National Spirit Based upon Knowledge 
New York, Nov. 26.—Alive to the menace involved in the 

recent revelations, not only of disloyalty, but of apathy and igno- 
rance toward the war in many sections of the country, threatening 
at once the successful prosecution of the war and the very founda- 
tions of Americanism, the National Security League announce 
today the inauguration by it of an effort of wide scope to further 
patriotic education in the schools of the country. The League 
has requested every educational instructor in every state in the 
Union to add to the curriculum of each school under his or her 
jurisdiction, as a part of each day’s actual teaching, instruction of 
the children in the reasons for this country entering the war, the 
menace of defeat and the duty of every citizen to render some 
service in support of America’s cause. 
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The Security League’s effort to carry this practical instruction in 
loyalty to the school children of the land, and through them into 
the homes, is being promoted by a series of letters which have been 
sent to all the State Superintendents of Education, the 3,000 
County Superintendents and the Superintendents of Schools of 
every city in the country of over 2,500 inhabitants. The League 
has also written the mayors and the editors of the leading news- 
papers in all the principal cities asking them to give the educa- 
tional authorities their fullest support in putting this patriotic 
teaching into effect. 
“ Higher Patriotism” 

The keynote of the League’s idea is thus expressed in the letter 
to the editors urging their editorial influence behind the move- 
ment: 

“The spirit with which our men fight abroad depends very 
largely upon the spirit of the American people and the unity of 
Congressional support in upholding the Government. Victory 
will be achieved all the more speedily and certainly if there is in 
this country a strong and enthusiastic sentiment for the war. 
This can be created by making it plain to the people why we are 
at war and the necessity of victory. 

“The teacher is a powerful factor in preserving national liberty 
and honor. To set the facts before the children in plain and easily 
understood language will unquestionably result in the message 
being carried into the homes of the people and, through a clear 
understanding based upon knowledge, a higher patriotism will be 
developed.” 

Committee Aroused 

The inauguration of this campaign was determined by the 
executive committee of the Security League because it realized 
that the best way to overcome indifference and ignorance, as well 
as disloyalty, was through a clear national understanding of the 
reasons for the war. It was felt that mere denunciation of dis- 
loyalty was not sufficiently constructive to meet the situation, but 
that a broad plan of extending knowledge would be the most 
practical and helpful way of meeting a serious condition. 

The League declares that the result of this wide circularization 
undertaken by it, which will be carefully checked up, will undoubt- 
edly unearth the extent of apathy and disloyalty and furnish an 
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exact basis for further efforts to meet the situation. It was this 
idea which prompted the League to address not only the school 
heads but the mayors of the leading cities and the principal news- 
papers, asking their cooperation and reply on the situation in their 
part of the country. 

The Resolution 

The Security League’s resolution starting this campaign reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas wars are now waged not only by armies but also 
entire peoples and it is the spirit of the people of the Allied nations 
which must win victories, we look with grave concern upon the 
alleged seditious views of certain teachers as menace to the lives 
of our men in the Army and Navy; j 

“ Resolved, that, without prejudging the actions or views of any 
particular teacher, or reflecting upon the vast majority of our 
teachers who are loyal and patriotic, we urge upon the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, and in fact of all cities, to 
remove from their teaching staffs forthwith any teacher who is 
proven not to be supporting the conduct of the war and not up- 
holding the Federal Government with absolute loyalty; 

“ Resolved, that, as a national necessity and as a war measure, 
we call upon every Board of Education, School Commissioner 
and School Committee to put into the curriculum of the schools 
without delay, as a part of each day’s actual tuition, the facts 
showing why we are at war with Germany, the danger of failure 
to this country, and the duty of every American to support the 
conduct of the war loyally and by service.” 


“Important Duty” 

The League’s letter to the State, County and City Superin- 
tendents of Schools reads: 

“We respectfully call your attention to the most important 
duty which educators in this country can perform today. 

“We ask you to make American school children fully acquainted 
with the reasons why we are at war with Germany and the menace 
of defeat. If this knowledge is given to them in simple and clear 
fashion, they will carry a message into their homes creating a 
unified and enthusiastic American spirit in support of the war. 
Wars are now won by the people behind the line through their 
moral support and their supply of means for battle. The stimu- 
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lating of the national morale which will encourage our soldiers 
abroad is a distinct aid to victory. 

“We submit it is the patriotic duty of all educators to under- 
take the work referred to in the enclosed resolutions. To be of 
practical assistance, we are preparing an outline of subject- 
matter from government publications. It will be forwarded 
upon request. 

“We are sending copies of this letter and resolution to the 
mayor and the editors of the newspapers in your city asking 
support from you in the affirmative action which we hope will be 
taken. 

“We urge this upon you most seriously because of our knowledge 
of conditions which make this patriotic service necessary, and 
ask you to favor us with an early reply.” 


To the Mayors 


To the mayors the League wrote: 

“We take pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy of a resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Security League, to which we invite your especial 
attention. 

“‘A copy of this resolution has been sent to the Superintendent 
of Schools of your city and we earnestly ask you to support the 
educational authorities in taking affirmative action. Wars are 
won nowadays not alone by armies but by the spirit of the 
people behind the armies. 

“If the American people, and especially American youths, can 
be made fully acquainted with the reasons why we are in the war 
and will support the vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war through a clearer understanding of the issues involved, 
victory will be achieved all the more speedily and certainly. 

“We are prepared to practically assist in this work by furnish- 
ing an outline of subject-matter from government publications, 
prepared by a committee of distinguished educators. 

“We ask your cooperation in an effort so vital to our national 
welfare and would be glad to be favored with a prompt reply.” 


Official Facts 
The book being prepared by the League, referred to in these 
letters, to assist the teachers in conducting these lessons on the 
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war, will contain selected matter from the various publications 
of the Committee on Public Information in Washington and 
extracts from the League’s own literature. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
C. A. Prosser, Director 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 

“The war has fortunately brought home to the country both 
our need for vocationally trained men and women and our lack of 
facilities for training men and women vocationally,” declares 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in its first annual 
report to Congress, made public today. “The war had, so to 
speak, found the United States vocationally unprepared.” 

In the four months since its organization the Federal board 
records the following steps of progress: 

Acceptance of the vocational education act by 46 of the 48 
States. 

Approval of plans for vocational educational systems for 22 
States, involving an expenditure this year of more than $850,000 
of Federal money and at least an equal amount of State money. 

Regionalizing of the United States for administrative purposes 
and establishing working relations with State school officials. 

Publication of a statement of policies. 

Establishment of more than 50 night classes to train radio and 
buzzer operators for the United States Army, with an enrollment 
of more than 3,000, and still growing rapidly. 

Working out a system of vocational training for the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, the Engineer Corps, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

“By far the most important event of the twelve months just 
passed in vocational education,” declares the report, “was the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. This event has marked the 
beginning of a new era in vocational education in the United 
States. From now on vocational education is a matter to which 
the energies of both State and Federal governments will be directed. 
Its establishment means much for the defense as well as for the 
prosperity of the people of the country. It means an immediate 
extension of our secondary public school system so as to furnish 
practical education for the wage-earning employments. It 
means, furthermore, that this extension will be carefully planned 
and ordered. It means an end to haphazard extension of voca- 
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tional education. It means that a program can be agreed upon 
and can be developed progressively from year to year.” 

Cooperating with other departments of the Government, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education today announced that 
it is making a nation-wide investigation into the problem of the 
vocational reeducation of wounded American soldiers and sailors 
returning from the war. Every European nation has taken meas- 
ures to give special industrial or trade training to the thousands 
of handicapped men discharged from active service, and agents 
of the board have collected reports of the European experience, 
as a partial basis for development of similar work in this country. 

This investigation is being made under the section of the law 
imposing upon the board the duty of making studies and reports . 
for the purpose of aiding the States in the establishment of voca- 
tional schools and classes. The object of the investigation is to 
develop, in cooperation with other Government agencies, a sys- 
tem of reeducation so as to enable war cripples to resume useful 
industrial emploment as far as possible. 

The board has secured the services of expert investigators and 
a specialist in occupational therapy. It is planned to hold a 
series of conferences in the near future with representatives of 
organizations desiring to cooperate with the Federal Government 
in working out the problem. 

“We are studying the probable number of disabled soldiers and 
sailors, basing our estimate on the best data available,” declared 
Director Prosser. “We are also studying the economic issues 
involved, and are trying to ascertain the best method of financing 
and administrating the work of reeducation. Our investigation 
includes a study of the kinds of workshops necessary to promote 
the peculiar kind of vocational education needed by men handi- 
capped as the result of the war. Some idea of the size of the 
problem ahead of us may be gained from the fact that Canada 
has created a commission known as the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission Command, which, with the exception of the Medical 
Service, has entire charge of the men returning overseas and is 
responsible for their reeducation and placement upon arrival in 
Canada.” 

Mr. T. B. Kidner, Secretary of the Canadian Commission, and 
office of the Federal_Board. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The patronal feast of the Catholic University, the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, was duly observed 
with Solemn High Mass in the chapel of Gibbons Hall. The 
celebrant was the Rev. John A. Poli, O.M.I., D.D., Vice- 
Superior of the Scholasticate of the Missionary Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. In attendance were the faculty of the 
University in academic robes and the clerical and lay students. 
The music was rendered by the University choir under the di- 
rection of Rev. A. L. Gabert, D.D. 

The first public mass in honor of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was offered in Caldwell Hall, at 8 
o’clock on the morning of the Feast by the Rev. Bernard 
McKenna. The occasion was of unusual interest to those 
devoted to the cause of the National Shrine, for, altar used was 
that of Bishop Carroll, the first American Bishop, now loaned 
to the Shrine, and the chalice and altar furnishings were the 
gifts of devout clients of Mary and workers in behalf of the 
Shrine. 

On the evening of the feast the clerical students of the 
University provided an entertainment in Caldwell Hall con- 
sisting of literary and musical numbers appropriate to the 
occasion. It was well attended by professors and students. 

Thirty-six fourth-year theologians constitute the first class 
of St. Mary’s Seminary at the University. For the present 
these students are domiciled at the Apostolic Mission House 
and have for their superior the Rev. Francis P. Havey, §.S., 
D.D., who is assisted by the Rev. Anthony Vieban, 8.8., D.D. 
It is expected that the new buildings of St. Mary’s Seminary 
will be ready for use next fall. At their present rate of con- 
struction there is every indication that they will be completed 
far ahead of that time. The new students and professors have 
received a hearty welcome from the University, and in the 
recent number of the University Bulletin the hope was ex- 
pressed that with them begins that large rounding out of the 
theological advantages of the University, when a full course of 
78 
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the regular theological studies preparatory to the priesthood 
may be available, and the service and influence of the Univer- 
sity come within the reach of every diocese of the United States. 


FIFTEENTH GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE R. B. A. 


“Community Organization” will be the theme of the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention of the Religious Education Association to 
be held at Atlantic City on March 12-14, 1918. The conven- 
tion program responds to current interests in the attention 
paid to the problems of world relationship and organization. 
The fundamental relations of religion and of education to the 
“neighboring” of nations; the education of the young for a 
religious type of patriotism, and the immediate work to be 
done in war-times, these are the leading topics of the evening 
sessions. The day sessions are devoted to the problems of or- 
ganizing community life on a basis of religious education. 
Some important studies have been undertaken which will fur- 
nish a basis for the discussion in these sessions. All the meet- 
ings of the convention are open to any persons interested. The 
meeting will be held and headquarters maintained at The 
Breakers, Atlantic City. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


A bill to create a national university at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on December 11, by Representative Fess, of Ohio, and 
was referred to the Committee on Education. 

The bill follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
there shall be established at the seat of the Federal Government 
of the United States an institution of higher learning, to be 
known as the National University of the United States. 

“Sc. 2. That the purpose of said university shall be threefold. 

“First. To promote the advance of science, pure and applied. 
and of the liberal and fine arts by original investigation and 
research and by such other means as may appear suitable to 
the purpose in view. 

“Second. To provide for the higher instruction and training 
of men and women for posts of importance and responsibility 
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in the public service of State or Nation, and for the practice 
of such callings and professions as may require for their worthy 
pursuit a higher training. 

“Third. To cooperate with the scientific departments of the 
Federal Government, with the colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts founded upon the proceeds of the Federal land 
grant of the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, with the 
State universities, and with other institutions of higher 
learning. 

“Spc. 3. That no student shall be admitted to the university 
unless he shall have obtained the degree of master of science 
or of master of arts from some institution of recognized stand- 
ing, or shall have pursued a course of study equivalent to that 
required for such degrees. 

“Sec. 4. That the university shall confer no academic degrees. 

“Sec. 5. That the university shall be governed and directed 
by a board of trustees in cooperation with an advisory council. 

“Sec. 6. That the board of trustees shall consist of the Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States and twelve addi- 
tional members appointed by the President of the United States 
for a term of twelve years. The appointed members shall be 
arranged in classes so that the term of one member shall expire 
each year. The President of the United States may at any 
time remove any member of the board for neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office. 

“Smc. 7. That the advisory council shall consist of one repre- 
sentative from each State in the Union. The representative 
from each State shall be the president or acting president of 
the State university in case there be a State university in said 
State; if not, the governor of the State may appoint a citizen 
of the State, learned and experienced in the matters of educa- 
tion, to represent said State in the advisory council. 

“Spc. 8. That the board of trustees shall make all statutes, 
by-laws, and general rules in accordance with which the affairs 
of the university shall be conducted. But all such statutes, 
by-laws, and general rules shall, before going into effect, be 
submitted to the advisory council for its consideration. If the 
advisory council shall, by a majority vote of all the qualified 
members, disapprove of any such statute, by-law, or general 
rule, it shall not go into effect until it shall have been reenacted 
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by a two-thirds vote of the board of trustees: Provided, That 
if the advisory council shall take no action within six months 
after submission of such statute, by-law, or general rule, the 
said statute, by-law, or general rule shall go into effect: Pro- 
vided further, That the advisory council may at any time take 
up the consideration of such statute, by-law, or general rule, 
and if it disapprove of the same, the said statute, by-law, or 
general rule shall cease to be in effect from and after six months 
from the date of such action unless the board of trustees shall 
in the meantime have reenacted such statute, by-law, or general 
rule by a two-thirds vote: And provided further, That in case 
the advisory council shall disapprove of any statute or other 
action of the board of trustees the said board shall, before 
taking final action in the premises, give a formal hearing to a 
representative or representatives appointed by the council for 
the purpose of presenting the matter to the consideration of 
the board. 

“Sec. 9. That the board of trustees shall provide for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the university within the statutes 
thus enacted. It shall make all appointments and all assign- 
ments of funds. It shall issue all orders and instructions nec- 
essary to the management of the university. It shall provide 
suitable grounds and buildings for the work of said university ; 
but in no case shall it incur financial obligations in excess of 
actual appropriation by Congress, or of actual income from 
tuition, fees, endowments, or gifts for special purposes. The 
actual administration of the university shall be intrusted to 
properly qualified agents of the board, who shall be responsible 
to the board for the performance of their duties. The board 
may delegate by statute to a president of the University, or to 
such separate faculties or other officers or employees as it may 
provide for, such functions in the administration of the univer- 
rity as may seem to it wise; and it may reassign such functions 
at any time. It may create such boards or commissions as in 
its judgment may best serve the interests of the institution and 
may abolish them at will. But the advisory council may at 
any time protest against any order, vote, resolution, appoint- 
ment, appropriation, or instruction made by the board of 
trustees. In such case said order, vote, resolution, and so 
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forth, shall stand suspended until the board of trustees shall, 
by a two-thirds vote, reenact such order, and so forth. 

“Sec. 10. That the advisory council may at any time make 
recommendations to the board of trustees respecting any mat- 
ter concerning the university, and it shall be the duty of the 
board of trustees to give formal consideration to all such rec- 
ommendations and to take such action in the premises as may 
seem to it good. 

“Sec. 11. That no member of the board of trustees or of the 
advisory council shall receive any pecuniary remuneration for 
his services as member of said board of trustees or advisory 
council; but the necessary expenses incurred by members in 
attendance upon meetings of said board or advisory council 
shall be defrayed by the university. 

“Sec. 12. That the board of trustees and the advisory council 
shall elect their own officers and define their respective duties, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

“Sec. 13. That the board of trustees shall meet in regular 
session four times each year, namely: On the first Wednesday 
after the first Monday in January, April, July, and October. 
Special meetings may be called at any time by the chairman 
and shall be called by him on request of five members of said 
board. One month’s notice shall be given in case of all special 
meetings. The advisory council shall hold two regular meet- 
ings in each year, during or immediately following the regular 
meetings of the board of trustees in January and July. Special 
meetings may be called by the board of trustees, by the chair- 
man of the advisory council, or upon the request of ten mem- 
bers of the advisory council. One month’s notice of all special 
meetings shall be given. 

“Spc. 14. That the board of trustees may accept unconditional 
gifts, legacies, donations, and so forth, from private individuals 
for the benefit of the university; but no such gift, donation, or 
legacy shall be accepted with any condition unless the same 
shall be approved by the board of trustees, the advisory council, 
and the Congress of the United States. 

“Spc. 15. That the various museums, libraries, bureaus, ob- 
servatories, and departments of expert research belonging to 
the Federal Government shall be open for the use of graduate 
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students without interference with the real function of such 
establishments. 

“Spc. 16. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated for 
the uses of said university for the fiscal year nineteen hundred 
and eighteen and nineteen hundred and nineteen. 

“Spc. 17. That the board of trustees shall, as soon as the mem- 
bers shall have been appointed, proceed to organize under this 
Act and carry out the intent and purpose of the same.” 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Association of 
American Universities was held on November 8, 9 and 10, at 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. On the first 
day the conference of Deans and similar offices of graduate 
schools was held and the following program discussed : 


1. Topics of an administrative character: 

(a) The importance of the abolition of all rules which 
hamper the freedom of the graduate student in his 
studies. 

(b) The requirement in modern languages for the degree 
of A.M. and Ph.D. 

(c) Tuition in graduate schools. 

II. Topics of an educational character: 

(a) What can the dean of the graduate school do for 
the advancement of learning in the American Uni- 
versity ? 

(b) Present and future modifications of graduate work 
due to the war. 

(c) The danger of emphasizing the doctoral dissertation 
to the impairment of the candidate’s general mastery 
of his subject of study. 

(d) Types of graduate courses. 

Ought not instruction generally to be a very sec- 
ondary matter in graduate work? 
Ought not courses be limited to 
1. General systematic and introductory courses? 
2. To those which are peculiarly distinctive of the 
professors giving them? 
(e) The relationship between residence and scholarship: 
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Should not residence and scholarly requirements be 
separately defined and on different principles? 


On the second day, following the meeting of the Executive 
Committee the conference considered the paper of Professor 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, entitled, “The Modern 
Trend toward Vocational Education in Its Effect upon the 
Professional and Non-Professional Studies of the University.” 
At the second session Professor E. R. Cumings, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, presented a paper entitled, “What Provisions Should 
Be Employed to Enlist in Behalf of Scholarship the Interest 
and Ambition of the Ablest Students?” 

At the final session, on November 10, was considered the 
question, “Outside Professional Engagements by Members of 
Professional Faculties.” (1) Point of view of Medical School 
—Paper by Theodore C. Janeway, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. (2) Point of view of Law School—Paper by Dean Henry 
M. Bates, of the University of Michigan. (3) Point of view of 
the University in general—Paper by Clarence L. Cory, of the 
University of California. 


The meeting was attended by forty-two delegates represent- 
ing twenty-two universities. The Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, 
Professor of Sociology, represented the Catholic University of 
America. The University of Indiana was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 


TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


The annual reception to His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, graciously ushered in the month 
of November. The presidents of the four classes presented each 
in turn the members of her class individually to the distin- 
guished guest. This was followed by a concert in the O’Connor 
Auditorium, at which were present with Mgr. Bonzano, Right 
Rev. Bishop Shahan, rector, and many of the reverend profes- 
sors of the Catholic University. In response to an address by 
Miss Frances Norton Dillon, president of the Student Govern- 
ment Association of Trinity College, His Excellency spoke at 
some length of the privileges of Catholic college training; and, 
as was natural at this time, closed with some words about the 
world war and the efforts of our Holy Father the Pope to 


bring about peace. 
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Captain Rostrand, who came to this country with Marshal 
Joffre and has remained as an instructor at Fort Myer, lectured 
on the World War and French Warfare on November 10. As 
Captain Rostand has perfect command of English, and illus- 
trated his descriptions with good slides, his lecture was of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Interesting and timely, also, was the talk on Food Conserva- 
tion by Mrs. Norton, given at the college by courtesy of the 
Food Commission. This, too, was made plain and practical by 
the use of slides and charts. 

A Bureau of War Activities has been established at the col- 
lege, and it furnishes occasion for generosity of both means 
and labor. It is not connected exclusively with any outside or- 
ganization, but is working for Catholic charities as well as for 
the National Red Cross. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS ORGANIZE 


What promises to be one of the most important developments 
in the Catholic educational system of the archdiocese of New 
York, was organized on Saturday, November 10, when repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic colleges and high schools met in 
Cathedral College upon the invitation of the Right Rev. Joseph 
F. Mooney, V.G., President of the Archdiocesan School Board, 
and formed an association. 

Monsignor Mooney, who presided, spoke at length upon the 
object and advantages of the association and promised the 
blessing and cooperation of His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. The preliminary meeting was called to order by the 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith, archdiocesan superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools. The project met with the heartiest approval of 
all present. 

The officers elected are: The Very Rev. William F. Hughes, 
D.D., president of Cathedral College, chairman; the Rev. 
Brother Austin, F.S.C., inspector of schools of the Christian 
Brothers, secretary; executive committee, chairman and secre- 
tary, ex officio; the Rev. John F. Brady, D.D., vice-president of 
the College of Mount St. Vincent; the Rev. William B. Martin, 
8.T.L., president of the Institute of Scientific Study; a Jesuit 
Father to be named by the Very Rev. Joseph Mulry, 8.J., 
president of Fordham University; the Rev. Brother Edward, 
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F.S.C., president of Manhattan College; the Rev. Brother 
Lannan, of the Irish Christian Brothers and principal of All 
Hallows’; the Rev. Brother Adolph, of the Marist Brothers and 
principal of St. Ann’s Academy; and one member of each com- 
munity of religious women who are directing colleges and high 
schools. This committee held its first meeting in Cathedral 
College on Saturday, November 17, at 10 o’cleck. 

Those present at the preliminary meeting were: The Rev. J. 
Havens Richards, 8.J., of Regis and Loyola; the Rev. Thomas 
F. White, of St. Francis Xavier’s; the Rev. R. Johnson, 8.J., 
Dean of Fordham University; the Very Rev. William F. 
Hughes, of Cathedral College; the Rev. J. F. Brady, D.D., of 
Mount St. Vincent’s; the Rev. William B. Martin, 8.T.L., of 
the Institute of Scientific Study; William McAuliffe, A.M., of 
St. Angela’s College; Brothers Edward, of Manhattan College; 
Austin, inspector of schools; Robert, of Clason Point; Walter, 
of La Salle; Lannan, of All Hallows’; Adolph, of St. Ann’s, and 
Sisters Mary Ambrose, Marie Cecilia Gertrude, Maria Alacoque, 
of Mount St. Vincent’s; Mary Eugenia, O.8.D., and Mary Ot- 
tilia, O.S.D., of Holy Rosary Academy, Second Street; Mother 


Marie Joseph and Mother St. Walburga, of the Holy Child; 
Mary Josephine and Mary Bernardine, of the Sisters of Mercy; 
Mothers Mary Irene and Mary Loyola, of the Ursulines, of New 
Rochelle; and Mrs. Durrey, representing the College of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville. 


NEW CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The new Cathedral High School of Burlington, Vt., was 
solemnly consecrated on Sunday, October 7, by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
J. Rice, D.D., Bishop of the See, in the presence of a large 
gathering of the clergy and laity. The Rt. Rev. Daniel F. 
Feehan, D.D., Bishop of Fall River, delivered the sermon, 
taking for his text the inscription placed over the main en- 
trance of the building: “Deus et Patria.” The place of religion 
in education; its necessity for the successful inculcation of 
morality, whether in the individual or in the nation; as the 
basis of character and patriotism, were among the forcible 
points in the Bishop’s interesting discourse. 

The new building has been highly commended as a real addi- 
tion, aesthetically and educationally, to the city of Burlington. 
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Architectually, it is a free rendition of English Collegiate 
Gothic style. Three stories in height, it has a length of 125 
ft. on Pearl St. and a depth of 105 ft. on St. Paul St. The roof 
is flat and is concealed by a parapet wall. The length is quali- 
fied by two flanking bays at the extreme ends of the structure. 
The brickwork, laid chiefly in Flemish bond, is nicely varied 
with trimmings of Indiana limestone, which gives the building 
a pleasing and impressive appearance. Special features in the 
equipment are spacious laboratories for physics and chemistry 
with recitation rooms, large kitchen for domestic science 
courses, sewing room, a spacious auditorium and gymnasium. 

The Burlington Free Press, in its issue of October 8, said 
editorially of the ceremony of dedication: “The dedication yes- 
terday of the new Cathedral High School, already discussed 
in these columns, is one of those events which help to mark the 
progress of a growing city like ours. The ceremony of dedica- 
tion was impressive and in full keeping with the important 
functions the structure and institution are to perform in the 
diocese and the community. The dedicatory sermon by Bishop 
Feehan of the diocese of Fall River was characterized by its in- 
tensely patriotic sentiments and inspiring eloquence as well as 
religious fervor and broad scholarship which it exemplified. 
The Cathedral High School is the last word in architecture and 
equipment in this direction, and the institution affords a new 
claim for Burlington as one of the important educational cen- 
ters of New England. It is an enduring monument to the phi- 
lanthropy of the host of good people throughout the diocese 
whose gifts made it possible. Bishop Rice is entitled to the 
hearty congratulations he is receiving so profusely on the con- 
summation of this deserving educational project.” 


INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY 


The present year has opened auspiciously for the Institute 
of Scientific Study, of New York City, the number of teachers 
enrolled being now 625. The Institute, conducted by the Rev. 
William B. Martin, 8.T.L., of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, is a 
chartered institution, enjoying the recognition of the State 
and Municipal boards of education, and affiliation with the 
Catholic University of America. It is now over ten years in 
existence and its sessions, which are held in the Cathedral 
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College, increase in popularity with Catholic teachers every 
year. The following is the program for 1917-18: 


Monday, 4.15 p. m.—“Principles of Education,” Francis H. J. 
Paul, Ph.D., principal De Witt Clinton High School. 

Monday, 5 p. m.—“History of Education,” Francis H. J. 
Paul, Ph.D. 

Tuesday, 4.15 p. m.—“Psychology,” Herbert 8. Walsh, A.B. 

Tuesday, 5 p. m.—“Principles of Hygiene,” John Daly Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.D., director Division of Hygiene, De Witt Clinton 
High School. 

Wednesday, 4.15 p. m.—“English Literature,” the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Martin, 8.T.L., director. 

Thursday, 4.15 p. m.—‘‘Methods of Teaching—Advanced,” 


John 8. Roberts, Ph.D., district superintendent of schools. 


Thursday, 5 p m.—‘Methods of Teaching—Elementary,” 
John 8S. Roberts, Ph.D. 

FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Fourteen States have been added to the growing list of 
States which have qualified under the Vocational Education 
Act to receive federal funds for the salaries of teachers and 
for teacher-training activities. At its last monthly meeting 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education formerly approved 
the plans submitted by Nevada, West Virginia, Georgia, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, South Carolina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Dela- 
ware, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
Virginia. 

Upon qualification of these States to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the portion of the $1,860,000 appropriation for voca- 
tional education now due them will be paid to the proper State 
official. 

More than twenty States are now participating in the ben- 
efits of the Vocational Education Law. 

The following appointments are announced by the board: 

K. G. Smith, of Ames, Iowa, temporary special agent. 

_ Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, of Des Moines, special agent women’s 
trades. 

Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard College, Penn- 
sylvania, special agent for commerce. 

Raymond W. Heim, assistant director agricultural educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, federal agent for agriculture, 
North Atlantic Region. 

Pareick J. McCormick. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Business Speller, by M. G. Brinkworth. New York: Ginn & 
Co., 1917. Pp. iv+76. 

Perhaps in no clearer way have the purpose and the psycho- 
logical method of teaching spelling been stated than in the follow- 
ing words, quoted from Dr. Shield’s Volume on Primary Methods, 
“We teach children to spell in order that they may be able to 
write correctly. It may be laid down as a safe rule that the child 
should never be called upon to spell a word until its meaning is 
vividly present to him. In the early part of the process the thought 
should be emphasized and words must not be adverted to unneces- 
sarily, until such time as the thought image is secure in its posses- 
sion of the focus of consciousness. Then and not til! then should 
the child’s attention be directed to the form of the word, to its 
correct pronounciation an 1 to its accurate spelling.” A text-book 
designed in accordance with these principles will greatly aid all 
teachers, and especially those whose duty it is to train pupils for 
clerical positions. Here, if anywhere, correct spelling is one of the 
first essentials. 

The speller before us has for the most part met the above- 
quoted requirements, in a manner that will make it a very useful 
text in our commercial courses, and we may add that this text- 
book in spelling might be used in other departments of our high 
schools, with greater and more practical results than are evidenced 
from the texts and methods usually employed. 

The selection and arrangement of the materials of this text 
deserves special mention. The natural sequence of business — 
correspondence and the needs of the pupil were guides to the 
author in this admirably executed part of the work. If these in 
turn become the guides for the teacher and if the method, herein 
suggested, is followed, then we feel confident in asserting that the 
materials will be mastered, the pupils properly equipped, the 
hurried man of business satisfied and the author rewarded. 

L. McVay. 


History of Science, by Walter Libby, Ph.D. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. vii+283. 

Dr. Libby has performed a real service for science in contributing 

this valuable volume. It forms, as its title indicates, an intro- 
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ductory chapter to this steadily increasing field of knowledge. 
It opens up to the reader, facts, an insight into which is necessary 
if the principles, basic in our modern world of industry and scientific 
thought, are to be intelligently comprehended. Our modern inven- 
tions are but the last chapters in the history of that developinent, 
of which the facts contained in this volume are the first. Through- 
out its pages are taught the one great truth, which a course in 
science, properly handled, ought to emphasize, viz., the presence 
of and respect for law and authority. One feels, after reading the 
chapters of this volume, that unity of purpose, which should 
characterize the activities of all those endeavoring “to do their 
bit” for man’s social advancement. The reader is impressed, in 
other words, with the close relationship existing between science 
and society. 

Not only to the general reader will this volume appeal with 
interest and profit but by those also who are yet neophytes 
in scientific facts and their underlying principles. For these, this 
volume tells the story of science in its making. It opens up to 
their immature minds, in a simple yet finished manner, the activi- 
ties of those who have the honor of being the pioneers in scientific 
development. Whatever can aid in vitalizing the pupil’s grasp of 
scientific knowledge proportionately assists the student in seeing 
the wonderful opportunities for economic success and social use- 
fulness, resulting from a study of the sciences. This, in our opinion, 
Dr. Libby has to a great extent accomplished, making thereby 
this volume most serviceable as a text for supplementary reading. 
Not only will this volume, if employed as text for collateral read- 
ing, help bring about this advantage, which, due to our present 
international conditions, is steadily increasing in importance, but 
will likewise effect others of equal value. 

The arraagement of topics, the classified references and index, 
as well as the well-chosen illustrations, add their quota in making 
this volume worthy of notice and appreciation. 

Leo L. McVay. 


The following books dealing with the war have been received 
at this office for notice: 
England and the War, 1914-15, by Andre Chevrillon, with a 
preface by Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1917. Pp. xxii+250. Paper. 
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The German Terror in France, by Arnold J. Toynbee. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. Pp. xv+212. With six mapsof 
the Western Front. Paper. 


The Method in the Madness, a French Consideration of the 
Case between Germany and Ourselves, by Edwyn Bevan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. 309. Paper. 


The German Fury in Belgium, Experiences of a Netherland 
Journalist during Four Months with the German Army in 
Belgium, by L. Mokveld, translated by C. Thieme. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. Pp. 247. Cloth. 


The False Witness, The Authorized Translation of “Klokke 
Roland,” by Johannes Jorgensen. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917. Pp. 227. 


The Basis of Durable Peace, written at the Invitation of the 
New York Times, by Cosmos. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917. Pp. ix+144. 


The Last Weapon, A Vision, by Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. Pp. 188. Paper. 


Pan-Germanism, Versus Christendom, The Conversion of a 
Neutral, Being an Open Letter by M. Emile Prum, Edited 
and with Comments by Rene Johannet. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton Co. Pp. xii+184. Cloth. 


Solution of the Great Problem, Translated by E. Leahy, from 
the French of Abbe Delloue (Military Chaplain of Soissons) , 
from Second Revised French Edition. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co., 1917. Pp. vii+279. 


With man’s advance in the knowledge of nature, and with 
every change which he produces in his environment through the 
mastery of this knowledge, he finds the need of attacking anew 
problems that seemed to be solved permanently. It is for this 
reason that religious philosophy has a perennial youthfulness. 
It has held the interest and attention of the master minds of every 
generation, and it must continue to hold a central place in the 
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interest of all earnest men and women, who must continue to 
strive unceasingly to understand themselves and the world in 
which they find themselves. There is, therefore, no need of an 
apology for a book such as Abbe Delloue’s, which is occupied 
throughout to an exposition of the main facts concerning human 
life and human destiny. The translation is not literal. It is 
good idiomatic English in which the thought of the original is 
preserved and rendered effective in a pleasing style. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Laws of Physical Science, A Reference Book, by Edwin F. 
Northrup, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. 
Pp. vii+210. Flexible leather. 


This little volume will be found very convenient for students 
and still more convenient for engineers and practical men. It 
gathers up and states, in brief concise form, the chief laws and more 
striking facts and theories of physical science. These are arranged 
under 480 titles, in 6 main divisions, viz.: I, Mechanics; II, 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics and Capillarity; III, Sound; IV, 
Heat and Physical Chemistry; V, Electricity and Magnetism; 
VI, Light. After the formulation of each law convenient refer- 
ences are indicated. The value of the book is enhanced by a 
brief but well-chosen bibliography and a good alphabetical index. 


The World Book, Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture. 
Chicago: Hanson-Roach-Fowler Company, 1917. In 8 
volumes. 

M. V. O’Shea, head of the Department of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is editor-in-chief of this work. Ellsworth 
D. Foster is associate editor for the United States, and George H. 
Locke is editor for Canada. The editors are assisted by 150 dis- 
tinguished scientists, educators, artists and leaders of thought 
in the United States and Canada. Among these the Catholic 
hierarchy is represented by Most Reverend George W. Munde- 
lein, Archbishop of Chicago. The first four volumes have already 
appeared. They are of the usual form and size of encyclopedia 
volumes. Each volume contains something over 800 pages in 
double column. The work is profusely illustrated. 

The matter is arranged alphabetically, after the manner of en- 
cyclopedias, but the treatment is not the encyclopedia treatment. 


it 
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The articles are popular in form, and aim at giving an intelligent 
outline of the subject rather than exhaustive detail and references 
to original sources. The great multitude of subjects embraced 
within the scope of the work necessitates brief treatment of the 
great majority of the topics included. The work is evidently 
intended to be of assistance to younger pupils in our schools, and 
to people with whom scholarship is not a profession. The histori- 
cal sketches and the biography are often instructive and are enter- 
tainingly written. 

The World Book occupies ground not covered by standard 
encyclopedias, standard dictionaries and gazetteers. It will be 
found convenient in any library; it will form a valuable addition 
to the reference library of our elementary and secondary schools. 
From the articles that the author has glanced over it would seem 
that the editor endeavors to be fair to Catholics in the treatment 
of Catholic subjects; but of course, its treatment is meager as 
compared with that to be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Queen Elizabeth is praised for her treatment of the religious 
question, and excused, as far as possible, for her harshness toward 
Queen Mary and her Catholic subjects. 

Tuomas Epwarp 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, for the Year 
Ended June 3, 1916, Volume I. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1916. Pp. xxvii+296. 

This volume contains an introduction by Commissioner Clax- 
ton; A General Survey of Education by Carson Ryan; Educational 
Legislation by William R. Hood; Education in the Larger Cities 
by James H. Van Sickle; Education in the Smaller Cities by W. 
S. Deffenbaugh; Rural Education by H. W. Foght in collabora- 
tion with A. C. Monahan and J. C. Muerman; Elementary Educa- 
tion by Florence C. Fox; Secondary Education by Thomas H. 
Briggs; Higher Education by Samuel P. Capen; Vocational 
Education by William T. Bowden; Medical Education by N. P. 
Caldwell, M.D.; Legal Education by Henry M. Bates; Engineering 
Education by C. R. Mann; Commercial Education by F. V. 
Thompson; Agricultural Education by A. C. Monahan and C. 
H. Lane; School and Home Gardening by J. L. Randall; Home 
Economics by Mrs. Henrietta Calvin and Carrie A. Lyford; 
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Education in the Home by Frederick Schoff and Ellen Lombard; 
Kindergarten Education by Almira M. Winchester and Louise 
Schofield; Educational Hygiene by Willard S. Small; Education 
of Immigrants by H. H. Wheaton; Educational Surveys by Edward 
Franklin Buchner; Extension Education by J. L. McBrien; 
Library Activities by J. D. Walcott; Educational Work of Ameri- 
can Museums by Paul Marshall Rea; Educational Work of the 
Churches, the Section of this chapter dealing with Roman Catholic 
Schools is from the pen of Dr. P. J. McCormick of the Catholic 
University; Educational Work in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by George B. Hodge; Educational Work of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls by James E. West, 
Montague Gammon and Cecelia Farwell; Educational Boards, 
Foundations and Associations by Henry R. Evans; Education in 
the Territories and Dependencies by William Hamilton, Henry 
W. Kinney, P. G. Miller, A. R. Lang; Canada by Anna Tolman 
Smith; Education in the Latin-American States; Educational 
Activities in European Countries; Education in Russia by W. S. 
Jesien; Education in Turkey; Modern Education in British India 
and China; Education in Australia and New Zealand. 
The volume in reality constitutes a valuable research library. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1916, Volume II. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. Pp. viii+663. 

This volume is made up of various statistical papers compiled 
and arranged so as to render accessible a vast mass of information 
on educational topics collected by the Bureau during the year. 


Negro Education, A Study of the Private and Higher Schools 
for Colored People in the United States, in two volumes. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. xiv-+423 
and v+724. 

The volumes are provided with very complete alphabetical 
indexes which add greatly to their value. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report, 1916. New York: 
The Rockefeller Foundation. Pp. 458. 
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The University of Chicago, President’s Report, Covering 
the Academic Year Ending June 39, 1916. Pp. xi+266. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics, Book I. George Morris 
Phillips and Robt. F. Anderson. Boston: Silver, Burdette 
& Co., 1918. Pp. iv-+279. 
This volume is designed to cover the arithmetical work of the 
primary grades. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics, Book II, George Morris 
Phillips and Robt. F. Anderson. Boston: Silver, Burdette 
& Co., 1913. Pp. ix+286. 
This book is intended to cover the work in arithmetic for the 
fifth and sixth grades. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics, Book III. George Morris 
Phillips and Robt. F. Anderson. Boston: Silver, Burdette 
& Co., 1913. Pp. viii+-369. 


This book is intended for the use of the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils. 


State and County School Administration, Volume II, 
Source Book, by Ellwood P. Cubberley and Edward C. 
Elliott. New York: MacMillan Co., 1915. Pp. xxi+729. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

This volume brings together in convenient form a number of 
valuable documents bearing on school administration. The first 
division deals with American Federal and State Policy, in four 
chapters: I. Education as a State Function, II. National Aid for 
Education, III. Federal Agencies for Education, IV. Contem- 
porary Movements for Nationalizing American Education. The 
second division deals with State Administrative Organization 
under the following chapter titles: I, The State the Unit of Educa- 
tion; II, Origin of the Units and Forms of Local Control; III, 
The District Unit and the District System; IV, The Town and 
Township Systems; V, The County Unit; VI, The Rural School 
Problem; VII, The State Educational Organization. The third 
division deals with The Extent of the Educational System, under 
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the following heads: I, Elementary Education; II, Secondary 
Education; III, Industrial Education; IV, Supplemental Educa- 
tion; V, Higher Professional Education. The fourth division is 
devoted to Financing the School System; it is dealt with under 
two heads: I, Funds and Taxation; II, Apportionment and Sub- 
sidies. The fifth division deals with Material Environment and 
Equipment, in three chapters, I, Control of School Buildings; 
Il, Health and Sanitary Control; III, Text-books and Supplies. 
The sixth division discusses the State and Teacher under four 
headings: I, The Training of Teachers; II, The Certification of 
Teachers; III, Appointment, Tenure, Pay and Pensions; IV, 
improving Teachers in Service. The seventh and final division 
discusses the Oversight of the State in four chapters: I, The State 
and the Child; II, The Education of Special Classes; III, The 
Church and Education; IV, Non-State Educational Agencies. 

In the chapter on the Church and Education, there are two 
documents under the head, Catholic Parochial Schools. These 
are: A Discussion by Archbishop Ireland on the Relation Between 
the State School and the Private School; the second is the fourteen 
propositions of Archbishop Satolli. The recommendation of the 
Federal Council of Churches is given under the head, Religious 
Instruction in the Public Schools. The remaining two heads of 
this chapter deal with the Church and State universities and with 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The volume furnishes a material background for the companion 
volume by the same authors on the principles underlying state 
educational control in the United States. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


